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When  most  people  think  of 
hunting,  fishing  and  the  out- 
doors, they  think  of  relaxation, 
enjoyment  and  time  spent  with 
family  and  friends.  At  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  we  recognize  the  tra- 
ditional aspects  of  hunting  and 
fishing;  we  spend  our  week- 
ends in  the  woods  and  on  the  water,  too.  But  we  also  recognize  anoth- 
er aspect  of  outdoor  sports  that  few  people  think  about — business. 

As  I  have  traveled  the  state  over  the  past  six  months,  whether  pro- 
moting our  new  license  sales  program  in  Opelousas,  meeting  with 
members  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  or  attending  a  tradi- 
tional archery  competition  at  Waddill  Outdoor  Education  Center, 
there  is  one  thing  I  try  to  impress  upon  the  people  I  meet:  hunting  and 
fishing  are  important  elements  of  Louisiana's  economy.  In  fact, 
together  they  are  a  billion-dollar  business. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  conducted  a  study  in  2001  that 
showed  almost  a  million  people  from  in  and  out  of  state  fished  in 
Louisiana  that  year.  When  you  factor  in  the  gas  they  bought,  the 
meals  they  ate  and  the  hotel  rooms  they  rented,  those  anglers  spent 
over  $700  million.  That  same  year,  333,000  resident  and  non-resident 
hunters  spent  nearly  $450  million. 

Louisiana  welcomes  birders,  kayakers,  canoeists  and  hikers  to 
explore  the  wonders  of  our  state.  Non-consumptive,  or  non-game, 
outdoor  activities  have  increased  throughout  the  U.S.  in  the  past  20 
years  and  continue  to  grow  in  popularity.  Louisiana,  with  her  range 
of  diverse  and  distinct  habitat  types,  is  poised  to  benefit  from  this  rel- 
atively new  group  of  users. 

Commercial  fishing  is  a  key  component  of  the  state's  economy. 
Besides  getting  fresh  gulf  shrimp  and  crabs  to  your  table,  commercial 
fishermen  generate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  economic  activ- 
ity. Last  year,  Louisiana  shrimpers  sold  their  catch  for  $136.4  million 
at  the  docks;  Louisiana's  shrimp  industry  is  number  one  in  the  nation. 
Louisiana  oysters  account  for  54  percent  of  those  harvested  in  the  Gulf 
and  about  40  percent  of  total  U.S.  harvest.  The  annual  average  is  over 
12.5  million  pounds.  Louisiana's  oyster  harvest  was  worth  over  $30 
million  dockside  in  2002.  Commercial  blue  crab  landings  totaled  54 
million  pounds  and  were  worth  about  $30.7  miUion  dockside. 

The  preservation  of  hunting  and  fishing  traditions  is  the  paramount 
concern  of  our  agency.  We  are,  after  all,  the  Sportsman's  Paradise.  But 
our  job  is  also  to  keep  the  business  of  hunting  and  fishing  viable. 
Sound  management  plans  will  allow  more  generations  of 
Louisianians  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  the  outdoors,  and  will  help  our  state 
prosper.  In  a  very  real  way,  the  work  we  do  here  at  LDWF  means  that 
we  all  profit. 
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DON  DUBUG 


"The  fish  was  so  big  it  wouldn't  fit  in  the  boat!"  No  matter  how  many  times  the  foursome 
tells  the  story,  when  they  get  to  that  line,  they  notice  a  rise  in  the  listener.  It's  a  story  they've 
told  countless  times  and  one  they'll  retell  on  center  stage  this  August  when  they  accept  the 
Fish  of  the  Year  Award  for  2003  from  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writer's  Association  (LOWA). 
Venice  Marina  in  Venice,  not  far  from  where  they  made  state  fishing  history  last  year,  will  be 
the  setting  for  the  presentation.  The  LOWA  annual  award  goes  to  the  angler  making  the  most 
outstanding  catch  that  year. 

Every  fisherman  has  at  least  given  a  second  thought  to  catching  "the  big  one."  For  the 
crew  of  the  Miss  Cathy,  that  dream  came  true  on  Sunday  of  the  2003  Memorial  Day  weekend. 
While  a  visiting  Texan,  Ron  Roland  of  Piano,  was  on  the  rod,  a  four-man  effort  landed  the 
biggest  fish  ever  recorded  in  Louisiana.  When  officially  accepted  by  the  Louisiana  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  Fish  Records  Committee  at  1,152  pounds,  it  became  a  new  state  record 
bluefin  tuna.  It  is  also  the  largest  fish  of  any  species  in  the  Louisiana  Record  Book,  eclipsing 
the  1,018-pound  blue  marlin  caught  by  Linda  Koerner  nearly  27  years  ago. 

Bluefin  tuna  are  the  "gorillas  of  the  Gulf."  They  are  rarely  encountered  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  but  a  few  still  migrate  along  the  continental  shelf  of  the  northern  and  eastern  reach- 
es, through  the  Straits  of  Florida  and  then  northward  past  the  Bahamas.  Giant  tima,  as  they 
are  called,  are  much  more  common  along  the  Carolina  coasts.    Even  there  they  are  not  as 
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plentiful  as  they  once  were.  The  bluefin,  by 
nature  of  its  popularity  as  a  food  fish,  is  its 
own  worst  enemy.  There  are  not  many,  if 
any,  predators  quick  and  tough  enough  to 
catch  and  take  a  down  a  healthy  bluefin 
tuna — except  for  man.  And  we've  man- 
aged to  do  that  well  enough  to  cause  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  (NMFS)  to 
assign  tightly  monitored  regulations  for 
commercial  and  recreational  catches. 
Bluefins,  like  other  tuna,  can  only  be  caught 
and  kept  by  fishermen  possessing  tuna  per- 
mits. In  addition,  recreationally  caught 
bluefins  must  be  reported  by  telephone  to 
the  NMFS  within  24  hours  at  (888)  872- 
8862. 

The  50-foot  Hatteras,  Miss  Catliy,  was 
trolling  about  25  miles  south  of  South  Pass 
and  fifteen  minutes  away  from  calling  an 
end  to  an  unsuccessful  Memorial  Day 
weekend  billfishing  trip  when  they  spotted 
a  massive  splash.  Immediately,  they  pulled 
in  their  lines,  went  to  the  splash  and  repo- 
sitioned their  baits.  Moments  later.  New 
Orleanians  Patrick  Fitzmorris,  brothers 
Paul  and  Mike  Ippolito,  and  Roland  were 
hooked  up  with  something  the  likes  of 
which  they  had  never  before  seen.  That 
was  at  3:45  p.m.  Sunday. 

"We  started  Saturday  at  4:30  in  the 
morning  from  the  Venice  Marina  and  went 
to  a  drill  ship  that  was  south  of  the  Mars 
and  Ursa  rigs  and  trolled  there  all  day  and 
ended  up  spending  the  night  with  not  one 
bite,"  Paul  recounted.  "We  started  again 
Sunday  at  5:30  in  the  morning  and  headed 
for  a  rip  line  and  trolled  until  3:30  when  we 
were  debating  whether  to  leave."  It  was  at 
that  point  when  things  took  a  drastic  turn. 

"Patrick  was  sitting  next  to  me  on  the 
flying  bridge  when  we  saw  the  big  splash 
about  a  mile  away  and  1  knew  immediately 
what  it  was  since  the  Wliitc  Marlin  already 
hooked  one  up,"  Mike  said. 

"As  soon  as  we  got  to  the  spot  on  the  rip 
where  the  fish  were  busting  up  and 
dropped  the  lines  back  down  to  speed,  the 
fish  hit  and  the  line  just  took  off.  It  was 
unbelievable,"  Fitzmorris  remembered. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  battled  a  yel- 
lowfin  tuna  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds 
can  imagine  the  nature  of  a  fight  with  a  fish 
having  the  same  design  and  attitude — but 
10  times  larger! 

"After  four  hours  into  the  fight,  the  fish 
made  either  its  third  or  fourth  really,  really 
big  run  straight  down  in  3,000  feet  of  water. 
The  crew  there  was  keeping  me  going  as  I 


was  literally  coming  up  and  down  out  of 
the  chair.  The  line  was  so  tight  it  was  pop- 
ping off  the  reel,  pinging  like  a  piano," 
Roland  said. 

Very  few  bluefins  are  hooked  each  year. 
Even  fewer  are  ever  landed.  Charter 
Captain  Mike  Frenette  of  Venice,  who  has 
landed  thousands  of  yellowfin  and  black- 
fin  tuna,  has  had  six  close  encounters  with 
bluefins  but  in  each  case  it  was  the  timas 
that  won. 

"Four  of  the  six  never  looked  back.  They 
just  took  every  inch  of  the  50-pound  test. 
The  other  two  we  hooked  using  80-pound 
test.  One  of  those  we  managed  to  hold  for 
45  minutes  but  when  it  decided  to  leave,  it 
was  gone.  The  power  of  a  fish  that  size  is 
hard  to  imagine.  These  guys  did  every- 
thing right,  they  did  a  great  job,"  he  said. 

Tuna  have  been  said  to  have  individual 
personalities,  some  having  really  bad  atti- 
tudes. Some,  instead  of  being  tired  out 
and  pulled  alongside  to  be  gaffed  and  ulti- 
mately die  on  the  deck,  will  fight  to  the 
death  in  the  water,  which  is  exactly  what 
this  fish  did. 

At  9  p.m.,  an  exhausted  crew  of  the  Miss 
Cathy  had  the  fish  at  the  side  of  the  boat. 
But  they  were  faced  with  a  problem.  How 
do  you  get  an  11-foot  fish  that  weighs  half 
a  ton  into  the  boat? 

"Usually  at  this  point  you  put  the  fish  in 
the  boat  and  everybody  starts  high-fiving. 


Opposite  page:  The 
crew  of  the  Miss 
Cathy,  clockwise 
from  left:  Ron 
Roland,  Paul 
Ippolito,  Patrick 
Fitzmorris  and  Mike 
Ippolito.  Roland 
landed  the  1,152- 
pound  state  record 
bluefin  tuna. 


Yellowfin  tuna, 
blackfin  tuna, 
amberjack, 
snapper,  grouper, 
wahoo,  Spanish 
and  king  mackerel 
are  among  the  prize 
species  fished  in 
Louisiana's  coastal 
waters. 
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Yello\Arfin  tuna 

catches  are  more 

common  than 

bluefins.  To  date, 

the  heaviest 

yellowfin  landed  in 

Louisiana  waters 

was  a  232.25- 

pounder  off  the 

coast  of  Grand  Isle. 


But  instead  of  that  we  had  a  two- 
hour  ordeal.  I  cannot  thank  the  crew 
of  the  White  Marliii  enough  because 
these  guys  had  to  be  exhausted  and 
heartbroken.  They  had  a  bluefin  like 
ours  from  one  to  seven  o'clock  and  it 
pulled  the  hooks  at  the  transom  and 
they  were  still  kind  enough  to  come 
attempt  to  help  us,"  Paul  said.  "We 
tied  a  rope  through  the  mouth  and 
gill  plate  and  tried  to  winch  it  over 
the  side,  swim  it  Ln  headfirst,  then 
tail  first  for  two  hours  and  finally 
decided  to  risk  shark  mutilation  and 
tow  it  in  alongside  the  boat." 

Seven  exhausting  hours  later  at 
4:15  a.m.  Memorial  Day  morning, 
they  were  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  hoisting  it  on  the 
scale  at  Port  Eads. 

"We  started  winching  the  fish  up 
and  up  and  up.  It  wasn't  till  then  I 
finally  realized  why  we  couldn't  get 
it  in  the  boat — it  was  too  big!"  Mike 
said. 

Biologist  and  weighmaster  Joe 
Yurt   verified    the    weight    and    its 


130.5-inch  length  and  98-inch  girth.  Their 
tools  used  to  whip  the  monster — a 
Shimano  Tiagra  80  Reel  loaded  with  100- 
pound  Suffix  line  on  a  custom  Stuart  rod 
and  a  pink  and  yellow  Cajun  Yap  lure.  All 
paperwork  necessary  to  qualify  as  the  new 
Louisiana  state  record  surpassing  Darlene 
Fisher's  891-pounder  caught  in  1981  was 
completed.  Unfortunately  it  will  not  qual- 
ify as  an  International  Game  Fish 
Association  World  Record.  The  All-Tackle 
Record  is  a  1,496-pound  bluefin  caught  in 
1979  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
record  for  80-pound  test  is  974  pounds,  6 
ounces  while  the  130-pound  test  record  is 
1,170  pounds.  There  is  no  category  for  the 
100-pound  test  this  crew  used.  So  what 
became  of  the  monster  fish  after  the  photos 
were  taken? 
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The  commercial  value  of  a  fish  this  size, 
depending  on  its  quality  and  condition,  is 
estimated  between  $36,000  and  $70,000. 
But  without  the  mandatory  commercial 
permits  needed  to  sell  the  fish,  it  ended  up 
a  very  expensive  banc]uet. 

"It  took  nine  guys  about  two-and-a-half 
hours  to  clean  this  fish.  They  were  taking 
20-pound  roasts  off  the  fish  and  throwing 
them  up  on  the  dock  and  we  gave  some  to 
everybody  who  was  around  there.  There 
was  a  lot  of  happy  people  in  Louisiana  that 
day,"  Fitzmorris  said.  "This  was  my  first 
time  on  the  boat  and  I  definitely  feel  like 
there's  a  brotherhood  after  this,"  he  said. 

Paul  agreed.  "This  is  why  we  do  this.  We 
love  to  fish  and  to  have  the  honor  and  priv- 
ilege to  be  able  to  tangle  with  these  crea- 
tures, it's  an  incredible  experience." 

When  asked  if  the  foursome  might  ever 
top  this,  Mike  replied,  "When  we  caught  a 
685-pound  marlin,  I  looked  at  my  friend  and 
said,  'How  do  we  beat  this?'  This  did  it." 

A  story  so  captivating  even  The  Old  Man 
and  the  Sen  author  Ernest  Hemingway 
would  have  been  proud  to  Invent  it.  Four 
men  joined  together  by  the  incredible  expe- 
rience of  successfully  teaming  up  to  conquer 
a   magnificent   creature.      And   as   Mike 


The  coastal  waters  of 
Louisiana  are  home  to  the 
most  prolific  estuary  in  the 
world. 


Ippolito  says,  they've  learned  one  very 
important  lesson.  "Whenever  you  start  a 
fish  story  out  with  'the  fish  was  so  big  we 
couldn't  put  it  in  our  boat'. .  .people  listen!"    % 


A  member  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  of  America 
Association,  Don  Dubiic  hosts  weekly  televi- 
sion and  radio  programs  in  Louisiana. 
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JILL  WILSON 

PHOTOS 

COURTESY 

OF  LA  COSTA 

DEL  GOLFO 

EXPEDITION 


On  February  9,  2003,  two  adventurous 
Louisiana  paddlers  set  out  on  an  historic 
cifGumnavigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by 
sea  kayak.  Arthur  Hebert  of  New  Orleans 
and  Larry  Koenig  of  Baton  Rouge 
embarked  on  the  4,000-mile  expedition  to 
raise  awareness  of  Louisiana's  coastal  wet- 
land loss.  The  trip,  though  it  gained  a  large 
following  and  is  considered  a  tremendous 
success,  was  cut  short  due  to  inclement 
weather  and  damaged  equipment.  As  it 
turns  out,  it  takes  a  lot  more  than  a  few 
tropical  storms  and  a  broken  cross  bar  to 
keep  this  duo  dovvh.  This  past  May,  the 
courageous  paddlers  of  La  Costa  del  Golfo 
again  took  to  the  water  to  complete  the 
journey,  attempting  to  make  their  dream  of 
circumnavigating  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  sea 
kayak  a  reality. 

Bound  by  their  genuine  concern  for  the 
health,  ecology  and  tourism  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  their  respect  for  each  other  as 
paddlers  and  as  friends,  Hebert  and 
Koenig  are  a  formidable  team.  Both  are 
skilled  paddlers  with  numerous  impressive 
canoeing  and  kayaking  adventures  under 
their  belts.  Hebert  and  Koenig  grew  up 
paddling  Louisiana's  waterways.  Picture 
Hebert  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eleven,  cross- 
ing Irish  Bayou  in  his  father's  pirogue. 
Meanwhile,  a   young  Koenig  spent  his 


youth  paddling  his  canoe  through  various 
cypress  swamps  and  scout  camps  that  sur- 
round the  Baton  Rouge  area.  As  children 
they  developed  a  passion  for  paddling  and 
a  reverence  for  the  Louisiana  landscapes 
that  make  it  possible. 

Since  then,  the  two  have  undertaken 
expeditions  of  greater  and  greater  scope. 
Among  many  worthy  of  mention,  Hebert 
boasts  an  open  canoe  crossing  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain  in  1990,  a  solo  canoe  circum- 
navigation of  the  same  lake  in  1992  and  a 
sea  kayak  crossing  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
1998.  Koenig,  too,  has  put  in  his  time  pad- 
dling Whitewater  in  Arkansas  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  as  well  as  navigahng 
through  the  coastal  waterways  of  the 
northwestern  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  many 
rivers  of  the  American  West.  Additionally 
Hebert  is  a  coastal  kayaking  instructor  in 
the  American  Canoe  Association  and 
Koenig  is  a  kayaking  coach  in  the  British 
Canoe  Union. 

Hebert  and  Koenig  met  through  a  mutu- 
al friend,  having  heard  of  each  other's  pad- 
dling pasts  and  future  aspirations.  Koenig 
introduced  Hebert  to  the  sea  kayak  and  in 
1994  the  two  teamed  up  for  a  sea  kayak 
exploration  of  the  Louisiana  coast.  It  was 
then  that  they  began  discussing  a  circum- 
navigation of  the  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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The  thought  remained  on  their  minds  for 
many  years  and  as  their  friendship  grew, 
the  idea  expanded  until  finally  they  decid- 
ed to  pursue  it.  This  time  the  spirit  of 
adventure  was  not  reason  enough.  Their 
mission  aimed  to  provide  awareness  and 
education  about  wetland  loss  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Additionally,  the  trip  was 
to  be  a  celebration  of  the  precious  and  frag- 
ile landscape  that  the  United  States,  Mexico 
and  Cuba  share,  a  landscape  that  shapes 
our  cultures  and  is  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

Their  original  plan  was  to  circumnavi- 
gate the  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  trip  of 
nearly  4,000  miles,  over  a  proposed  seven 
months  in  32  designated  segments.  They 
departed  on  February  9,  2003,  after  many 
years  of  planning,  training  and  coordina- 
tion. 

Fighting  waves  sometimes  between  six 
and  10  feet  high,  Hebert  and  Koenig  pad- 
dled by  day,  stopping  briefly  along  the  way 
to  rest.  Depending  on  their  daily  progress, 
they  took  an  occasional  day  to  recuperate 
and  make  any  necessary  repairs  to  their 
boats.  Days  off  also  allowed  them  to  visit 
with  the  locals  and  do  a  little  beachcomb- 
ing, when  possible.  Usually  they  camped 
on  the  shore  and  often  were  met  by  those 
following  their  sojourn.  Friends,  support- 
ers and  Larry's  wife,  Janell,  met  up  with  the 
team  infrequently  to  drop  off  supplies  and 
provide  reinforcements. 

McCurnin  Nautical  Charts  in  New 
Orleans  sponsored  the  trek  by  providing 
nautical  charts  of  the  gulf  for  planning  and 


orientation  purposes.  Along  with  the  com- 
passes on  their  boats,  the  charts  were  used 
daily  to  track  their  progress.  Then  each 
night,  they  checked  their  GPS  units  to 
determine  latitude  and  longitude. 

To  help  with  heavy  seas  and  winds,  rud- 
ders were  added  to  their  17-foot  Nigel 
Dennis  Greenlander  Pro  kayaks.  Also, 
crossbars  were  used  to  attach  the  two 
boats,  allowing  for  stability  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  one  paddler  to  rest,  when  need- 
ed. The  two  hope  that  the  attachment  of  a 
sail  to  this  configuration  will  provide  a 
"fun  means  of  propulsion"  as  well  as  help 
them  make  good  time  during  Phase  II  of 
the  expedition. 

Though  safe  paddling  requires  focus, 
the  two  were  also  able  to  "enjoy  the  ride." 
On  the  first  phase  of  the  trip,  Hebert  and 
Koenig  made  innumerable  memories. 
They  explored  lighthouses  along  the  way 
and  witnessed  extensive  hurricane  damage 
to  beaches  along  the  coast.  One  day  near 
Texas,  they  found  themselves  surrounded 
by  jellyfish.  They  were  also  amazed  by  sea 
caves  full  of  bats  and  the  birdlife  of  the 
Gulf  Coast.  Besides  these  and  other  fond 
remembrances  of  the  trip,  their  interactions 
with  people  along  the  way  are  what  stand 
out  the  most  in  their  minds.  Remembering 
those  they  encountered  along  Mexico's 
coast,  Hebert  smiles  as  he  recalls,  "We 
weren't  like  tourists.  We'd  come  up,  and 
go  up  to  their  back  door.  And  they  would 
greet  us  with  open  arms.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple we  encountered  were  fishermen,  so 


Averaging  15  miles 
per  day,  Hebert  and 
Koenig  camp 
onshore  along  their 
route.  Below,  Koenig 
enjoys  the  fire  while 
taking  a  break  from 
paddling. 
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above  shows  the 

shoreline  ecology 

between  various 

numbered  sectors 

of  the  trip. 


they  respected  what  we  were  doing  and 
understood  what  all  we  went  through. 
They'd  invite  us  in  and  feed  us.  The  people 
were  great." 

The  journey  was  one  of  good  times, 
excitement  and  discovery,  but  also  of  hard- 
ship and  disappointment.  When  storms 
threatened  and  broken  equipment  took  its 
toll,  Hebert  and  Koenig  were  forced  to 
delay  the  remainder  of  their  mission  until  a 
later  date.  This  so-called  Phase  I,  was  com- 
pleted on  June  26,  2003.  In  139  days,  they 
had  covered  an  outstanding  2,200  miles 
from  Grand  Isle,  Louisiana,  all  the  way  to 


La  Isla  Mujeres, 
Mexico,  completing  18 
sectors,  just  over  half  of 
the  originally-planned 
trip. 

It's  been  a  little  over 
a  year  since  Arthur 
Hebert  and  Larry 
Koenig  pushed  off  the 
shore  of  Grand  Isle, 
Louisiana,  on  a  mission 
to  circumnavigate  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  in  their 
sea  kayaks.  After  the 
five-month  long  trip, 
the  two  adventurers 
returned  to  their  fami- 
lies and  lives:  Hebert 
works  as  a  field  super- 
visor for  a  large  general 
contractor  in  New 
Orleans,  and  Koenig  is 
an  emergency  room 
doctor  of  20  years. 
Meanwhile,  our  coastal  wetlands  con- 
tinue to  disappear.  According  to  America's 
WETLAND:  Campaign  to  Save  Coastal 
Louisiana,  who  came  on  board  as  one  of 
the  expedition's  sponsors,  wetland  loss 
along  Louisiana's  coast  was  approximately 
24  square  miles  per  year  between  1990  and 
2000,  roughly  one  football  field  every  38 
minutes.  The  loss  over  the  next  50  years 
with  current  restoration  efforts  is  expected 
to  be  500  square  miles. 

And  so,  on  Sunday,  May  23,  2004, 
Arthur  Hebert  and  Larry  Koenig  packed 
their  bulks  and  donned  their  sprayskirts 


At  times,  Hebert  and 

Koenig  battled 

waves  as  high  as  ten 

feet.  Here,  Hebert 

deftly  maneuvers 

through  the  surf. 
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Besides  compasses 
mounted  on  the 
decks,  rudders 
were  added  to  their 
17-foot  Nigel 
Dennis  kayaks  to 
help  with  high  seas 
and  winds. 


and  set  off  for  Phase  II  of  La  Costn  del  Golfo: 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Sen  Kayak.  Picking  up 
nearly  where  they  left  off  last  year,  this 
time  they  leave  from  Key  West,  Florida, 
and  will  be  paddling  counterclockwise  to 
Grand  Isle,  Louisiana,  covering  approxi- 
mately 1,500  miles.  They  hope  to  average 
15  miles  per  day  and  estimate  that  this 
phase  of  the  trip  will  take  them  over  90 
days. 

Their  interactive  website, 

www.lacostadelgolfo.coni,  contains  a  wealth 
of  information  about  the  expedition,  its 
mission  and  more.  It  also  provides  details 
on  the  numerous  sponsors  who  have  sup- 
ported the  expedition  with  funds  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  maps  outlining  their 
route.  Log  on  today  and  keep  track  of  the 
team's  progress,  view  images  from  their 
current  travels  and  communicate  with 
Hebert  and  Koenig  along  the  way. 


Hebert  and  Koenig  know  that  the  sea  is 
a  mighty  adversary.  Throughout  their 
journey  the  two  remain  focused,  always 
respectful,  knowing  at  the  end  of  each  day, 
they  must  get  up  and  do  it  all  again.  Their 
bravery  and  commitment  provide  an 
example  for  us  all  as  they  continue  to  over- 
come challenges  in  the  name  of  something 
they  care  deeply  about — America's  WET- 
LAND. It  is  this  spirit  with  which  the  cri- 
sis of  wetland  loss  must  be  confronted — 
with  passion,  forethought,  determination 
and  teamwork.  * 


/;■//  Wilson  is  a)i  LDWF  Public  lufonuation 
Officer  and  a  Louisiana  Conservationist  staff 
writer 


LjAmerica's 


Campaign  to  Save  Coastal  Louisiana 


For  more  information  on  the  campaign  to  save 
coastal  Louisiana,  visit  www.  americasivetland.com. 
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You  hear  them  before  you  see 
them... squeaking,  creaking  cicadas. 
Already  this  past  spring  you  have  probably 
awakened  to  their  buzz  and  tried  in  vain  to 
sleep  ajnid  the  noise.  The  common  variety 
are  one-inch  green  and  black  dog-day 
cicadas  of  the  genus  Tibiccii.  They  can  usu- 
ally be  found  every  year  in  Louisiana, 
emerging  with  the  warm  days  of  summer 
and  calling  all  day  and  much  of  the  night 
until  dropping  autumn  temperatures  kill 
them  off.  This  year  a  special  group  of 
cicadas  emerges — the  13-year  Magicicadas. 
Their  call,  and  remarkable  story,  are  sure  to 
keep  you  up  at  night. 

Most  cicada  species  emerge  every  year, 
the  adults  mating,  the  females  laying  their 
eggs  and  the  young  nymphs  returning  to 
the  soil  to  feed  on  plant  roots  for  two  to 
eight  years  before  becoming  adults  and 
emerging  to  begin  the  cycle  over  again. 
However,  in  the  Magicicada  genus,  restrict- 
ed to  the  eastern  United  States,  adults 
emerge  at  very  long  intervals  and  are  not 
present  every  year.  Magicicada  species  are 
called  periodical  cicadas  because  they 
emerge  in  gigantic  numbers  only  once  in  13 
or  17  years. 


As  true  bugs  of  the  order  Hciuiptcra,  sub- 
order Hoiiioptcra,  they  are  closely  related  to 
the  aphids  and  leaflioppers  and  are  often 
called  "see-gars"  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  and  "locusts"  in  the  northern.  Of  the 
200  species  of  cicadas  in  the  United  States, 
roughly  25  species  live  in  Louisiana. 

In  most  of  the  northern  and  central 
United  States,  periodical  cicadas  emerge 
every  17  years.  They  occur  as  distinct 
broods  (large-scale  emergences)  that  have 
been  numbered  from  I  to  XVII.  Though 
there  are  potentially  17  broods  of  17-year 
cicadas  (a  different  brood  emerging  each 
consecutive  year),  today  only  12  broods  are 
still  active,  and  some  of  these  are  becoming 
extinct  due  to  loss  of  habitat  and  predation. 
The  year  2004  is  a  big  one  for  periodical 
cicadas  because  Brood  X,  probably  the 
largest,  came  up  this  spring  in  many  areas 
from  New  York  to  Illinois  and  Tennessee. 

Not  all  periodical  cicadas  have  life 
cycles  that  last  17  years.  In  the  southern 
states  our  periodical  cicadas  go  through  the 
nymphal  stage  in  just  13  years,  so  our 
emergences  are  seldom  in  the  same  years 
as  those  in  the  Northeast.  There  are  13 
numbered  broods,  XVIII  to  XXX.  Few  of 


STORY  BY 
JERRY  WALLS, 
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The  nymphal  skin 

of  Magicicada 

septendecim  cast 

off  and  left  on  the 

trunk  of  a  tree. 


these  broods  actually  exist,  and  only  three 
are  still  active  in  large  numbers.  These  are 
broods  XIX  (last  emergence  in  1998,  next  in 
2011),  XXII  (last  in  2001,  next  in  2014),  and 
XXIII  (last  in  2002,  next  in  2015). 

Periodical  cicadas — 17  and  13  years 
both — look  much  alike.  About  an  inch  long, 
their  bodies  are  stout  and  glossy  black, 
with  bright  orange  on  the  wings,  legs  and 
under  the  abdomen.  Their  eyes  are  bright 
red.  The  oldest  name  for  a  species  of  peri- 
odical cicada  is  Magicicada  scptciuieciiii,  but 
scientists  now  recognize  a  total  of  seven 
species  in  this  genus.  Three  are  found  only 
in  17-year  broods,  four  only  in  our  south- 
ern 13-year  broods  and  there  is  limited 
overlap  across  the  two  types  of  broods  in 
the  Midwest.  Generally  at  least  three 
species  occur  in  any  major  emergence.  The 
species  in  each  type  of  brood  show  very 


small  differences  in  size  and  color,  and 
they  have  somewhat  different  songs.  The 
13-year  species  are  considered  distinct 
from  the  17-year  species  because  it  is 
assumed  that  they  rarely  will  be  able  to 
overlap  and  Interbreed  to  exchange  genes 
(due  to  differences  both  in  distribution  and 
timing  of  cycles),  a  common  definition  of  a 
species.  Telling  the  seven  species  apart  is 
difficult  or  impossible  for  non-specialists 
and  of  little  practical  importance  to  the 
average  naturalist  or  homeowner.  For  the 
record,  the  species  that  occur  in  Louisiana 
are  Magicicada  trcdecim,  M.  tredecassini  and 
M.  tredecula;  they  all  are  virtually  identical 
to  the  17-year  Magicicada  septcmieciiii  from 
the  North. 

Periodical  cicadas  are  insects  of  hard- 
wood forests,  preferring  loamy  soils  with  a 
dense  understory  of  shrubs.  In  Louisiana 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  forests 
and  in  newer  developments  (where  the 
nymphs  are  still  in  the  soil  when  the  forest 
is  cut)  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state 
and  south  to  New  Orleans,  but  some  also 
emerge  in  the  Shreveport  area.  They  are 
not  likely  in  pinelands  because  the  soils  are 
too  sandy  and  dry  to  sustain  the  nymphs. 

When  cicada  eggs  hatch,  the  nymphs 
are  about  the  size  of  ants.  They  have 
enlarged  front  legs  used  for  digging  and 
lack  any  trace  of  wings.  The  young 
nymphs   burrow   into   the   ground,   start 


Fruit  Tree  Precautions 

The  sheer  number  of  eggs  that  can  be  placed  in  delicate  young  fruit  tree  twigs  by  thousands  of 
female  periodical  cicadas  can  kill  many  young  trees  during  an  emergence.  Some  simple  steps  can 
help  prevent  major  damage. 

•  When  the  first  nymphs  are  noted  emerging  or  the  first  calls  are  heard  (usually  reported  in  news- 
papers), place  a  foot-wide  strip  of  aluminum  foil  tightly  around  the  base  of  each  tree  as  well  as 
other  shrubs  and  trees  in  the  area.  This  prevents  the  nymphs  from  crawling  up  the  trunk  to  emerge, 
and  they  will  dry  out  or  be  eaten  by  birds.  Adults  do  not  move  far  from  the  trees  where  they 
emerge. 

•  If  adults  are  already  present,  cover  all  valuable  young  trees  with  plastic  netting  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose in  plant  centers.  A  female  must  saw  into  a  twig  with  her  ovipositor  to  lay  her  eggs,  and  if  she 
cannot  get  through  the  mesh,  she  cannot  lay  on  a  particular  tree.  Scars  may  disfigure  trees,  and  if 
many  growing  twigs  are  infested  with  eggs,  the  tree  may  die. 

•  Hand-picking  cicadas  from  young  trees  often  is  very  effective  for  preventing  damage.  The 
cicadas  usually  rest  under  leaves  at  night  and  are  easy  to  find  with  a  flashlight.  You  may  find  hun- 
dreds on  a  single  tree.  Drown  them,  freeze  them,  or  just  crush  them.  The  bodies  might  make  good 
fertilizer. 

•  Chickens  love  periodical  cicadas  and  will  eat  hundreds  before  becoming  full.  Consider  letting 
chickens  roam  among  the  trees  as  soon  as  you  see  signs  of  nymphs  coming  up.  Cats  and  dogs  also 
eat  cicadas,  but  too  many  of  these  chitinous  insects  may  cause  digestive  problems. 

•  Don't  put  out  young  trees  when  a  major  emergence  of  periodical  cicadas  is  expected.  Wait  until 
June  if  possible,  when  almost  all  adults  are  dead.  At  least  then  you  will  have  13  years  before  you 
have  to  be  worried  again  about  cicada  damage. 
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sucking  sap  from  roots  and  grow  slowly.  It 
is  thought  that  they  molt  five  times  in  their 
13-year  lives,  with  the  last  period  between 
molts,  called  an  instar,  lasting  for  five  years 
before  they  emerge  and  molt  into  adults.  In 
17-year  cicadas  the  last  instar  lasts  for  nine 
years,  the  major  difference  between  13- 
and-1 7-year  cycles. 

When  the  soil  temperature  reaches  63  to 
64°F  (late  April  and  early  June,  depending 
on  elevation  and  latitude),  the  last-instar 
nymphs  dig  up  to  the  surface,  producing 
what  looks  like  a  half-inch  crawfish  chim- 
ney at  the  base  of  their  home  tree  or  shrub. 
They  come  up  at  night,  often  thousands  at 
one  time,  molt  the  nymphal  skin  to  release 
the  adult  winged  form  and  leave  perfect 
brownish  nymphal  cases  on  tree  trunks 
and  leaves  up  which  they  crawled  to 
emerge.  The  soft,  white  adults  then  hide 
under  leaves  for  a  few  hours.  Though  sex- 
ually mature  and  ready  to  mate,  they  must 
wait  for  their  bodies  to  harden  and  col- 
orize. 

Males  have  blunt  abdomens  and  small 
plates  (timbals)  under  the  bases  of  the 
wings.  The  timbals  are  ribbed  and  produce 
a  high-pitched  buzzing 
noise  or  a  combination 
of  clicks  and  buzzes 
when  vibrated.  A  single 
male  periodical  cicada 
is  a  charming  little 
insect,  with  a  call  that 
carries  a  few  yards. 
When  thousands  of 
males  call  at  the  same 
time  for  12  hours  a  day, 
day  after  day  for  two 
weeks  to  a  month  until 
they  die,  the  result  is  a 
truly  maddening 

annoyance  worse  than 
any  barking  dogs. 

Females  have  a  blade-like  ovipositor  at 
the  end  of  the  abdomen  used  to  inject  their 
eggs  into  twigs.  They  are  attracted  to  the 
males'  calls  and  mate  almost  immediately. 
Females  that  survive  bird  and  small  mam- 
mal predators  find  a  tree  with  new  shoots 
and  place  their  eggs  in  regular  rows  in  the 
bark  of  the  twigs.  If  thousands  of  females 
are  laying  eggs  in  young  fruit  trees,  the 
trees  may  die,  so  the  cicadas  can  become  a 
major  but  very  transient  nuisance.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  a  month  to  six  weeks,  and  the  life 
cycle  starts  over. 

Not  all   13-year  cicadas  come  up   on 


schedule,  and  there  may  be  a  few  individu- 
als that  come  up  outside  the  years  of  their 
major  emergence.  Though  rare,  it  may  be 
possible  to  find  a  few  13-year  cicadas  for  a 
year  or  so  before  and  after  a  major  emer- 
gence. There  was  a  major  emergence  of 
Brood  XXIII  around  Monroe  in  2002,  and 
I'm  sure  that  a  few  stragglers  came  up  in 
2003  or  even  this  year.  Their  red  eyes  make 
these  cicadas  unmistakable. 

Periodical  cicadas  are  often  disliked 
because  of  their  noisy  nature  and  the  dam- 
age they  can  do  to  small  trees.  Despite  this, 
they  represent  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
shows  in  nature — thousands  of  fiery-eyed 
insects  coming  out  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
be  seen  again  in  numbers  for  13  years.  So 
this  summer,  look  and  listen  for  the  13-year 
Mngicicadns  in  a  back  yard  near  you. 
Believe  me,  it 's  worth  staying  up  for.      ^ 


}cny  Walls  is  retired  biologist  and  freelance 
writer  living  in  Bunkie,  Louisiana.  His  major 
interests  are  the  identification  and  distribution 
of  Louisiana  fauna,  especially  crawfish,  snails 
ami  aquatic  insects. 


A  full-term  nymph 
before  shedding. 


An  emerging  adult 
struggles  to  shed  its 
nymphal  skin. 
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Rare,  endangered  and  exotic  plants  and  animals  are  often 

perceived  as  being  found  only  in  far  distant  places — places 

only  visited  or  experienced  in  hooks,  by  television  or  maybe 

on  vacations.  But  a  closer  look  reveals  many  unique  and 

threatened  species  right  here  in  our  home  state.  Louisiana's 

natural  heritage  lies  within  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  its 

swamps,prairies,plains,  forests  and  waterways.  These 

habitats  harbor  a  multitude  of  native  and  unusual  plants  and 

animals  with  intriguing  names  such  as  Louisiana  blue  star. 

Southern  lady's-slipper,  long-sepaled  false  dragon-head,  parrot 

pitcherplant,  gopher  tortoise,  Louisiana  pearlshell  mussel  and 

Red-cockaded  Woodpecker.  This  first  of  a  four-part  series  on 

.  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries'  Natural 

Heritage  Program  explores  the  program's  role  in  protecting 

and  preserving  these  natural  communities  and  their 

uncommon  inhabitants. 
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All  of  us  who  love  the  outdoors  have  our 
favorite  places  to  hike,  hunt,  bird  watch  or 
just  commune  with  nature.  Be  it  the  piney 
woods,  hills  and  ravines  of  the  Felicianas, 
riverine  forests,  bottomlands  and  swamps, 
live  oak  cheniers  or  one  of  the  many  other 
diverse  habitats  found  in  Louisiana,  we 
have  a  wide  variety  of  natural  communities 
in  our  state.  In  fact,  there  are  currently  66 
different  types  tracked  by  the  Louisiana 
Natural  Heritage  Program  (LNHP).  By 
definition,  natural  communities  are  com- 
posed of  groups  of  plant  and  animal 
species  that  regularly  or  often  occur  in  asso- 
ciation with  each  other  in  certain  land- 
scapes. Nature  is  seldom  divided  into  dis- 
crete units;  rather,  it  is  characteristically 
composed  of  a  continuous  mosaic  of  natu- 
ral communities. 

Pressures  from  development,  conversion 
of  natural  areas  to  other  uses,  wetland  loss- 
es and  urbanization  have  significantly 
reduced  and  fragmented  the  natural  areas 
still  remaining  in  our  state,  resulting  in 
decreased  habitat  for  Louisiana's  native 
wildlife  and  spaces  for  its  citizens  to  enjoy 
the  outdoors.  Today,  only  a  small  fraction 
of  our  natural  places  remain  in  their  origi- 
nal condition,  and  many  plant  and  animal 
species  are  now  rare  or  endangered. 
Louisiana's  natural  heritage  needs  man's 
help  to  ensure  its  continued  survival. 

Traditionally,  the  primary  approach  to 
conservation  of  natural  areas  has  been  gov- 
ernment acquisition  and  management  in 
places  such  as  state  parks,  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  or  national  parks  and  forests. 
However,  the  extent  of  these  conservation 
areas  is  small  when  compared  with  the 
amount  of  native  wildlife  habitat  encom- 
passed by  private  lands.  According  to  the 
Louisiana  Forestry  Association,  48  percent 
of  Louisiana  (approximately  13.8  million 
acres)  is  in  forests.  Of  that  total  acreage,  62 
percent  is  owned  by  non-industrial  private 
landowners,  29  percent  is  managed  by  tim- 
ber industry,  while  only  9  percent  of  forest- 
land  is  owned  by  the  public  in  state  and 
federal  lands.  Similar  numbers  exist  for 
non-forested  lands.  Consequently,  some  of 
the  most  suitable  wildlife  habitat  is  found 
on  private  parcels,  and  because  of  this  fact, 
conservation  efforts  must  include  these  pri- 
vate lands.  For  this  purpose,  the  Louisiana 
Natural  Areas  Registry  was  created. 

In  1987,  the  registry  was  created  by  an 
act  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature.  It  is  man- 
aged by  the  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage 


Program  within  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  The  registry  is 
designed  to  honor  and  recognize  owners  of 
outstanding  natural  areas  for  their  conmiit- 
ment  to  the  protection  of  Louisiana's  natu- 
ral heritage.  To  date  there  are  59  landown- 
ers with  their  properties  in  the  Louisiana 
Natural  Areas  Registry.  The  registries  are 
located  in  23  of  64  parishes  and  account  for 
more  than  33,516  acres  under  conservation. 
So,  just  how  does  the  registry  work?  The 
Louisiana  Natural  Heritage  Program  man- 
ages a  database  of  information  on  rare, 
threatened  and  endangered  species  and 
natural  communities  in  our  state.  From 
information  in  this  database  and  use  of 
topographic  maps  and  aerial  photos,  spe- 
cial sites  are  identified  within  Louisiana 
that  have  potential  for  providing  important 
habitat  for  some  of  Louisiana's  rare  species. 
A  Natural  Areas  Registry  representative 
contacts  landowners  of  these  areas  to  dis- 
cuss the  special  plants,  animals  or  natural 
communities  that  occur  on  their  properties. 
This  first  step  of  informing  owners  about 
the  importance  of  their  property  has  a 
tremendous  impact.  Through  education, 
the  program  greatly  reduces  the  chance 
that  significant  natural  areas  of  our  state 
might  be  inadvertently  destroyed.  The  reg- 
istry program  is  completely  voluntary  and 
registration  of  a  site  is  only  publicized  at 
the  owner's  request  or  approval.  The  reg- 
istration agreement  provides  no  rights  of 
public  access  and  exact  location  of  proper- 
ties is  never  published. 


Opposite  page: 
Forested  Seep 
where  the  globally 
rare  Trillium 
texanum  (below) 
can  be  found. 
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Calapogon 

multifloris  on 

longleaf  pine 

savannah  at 

Lake  Ramsey. 


To  qualify  for  the  Natural  Areas  Registry, 
a  property  must  contain  at  least  one  of  the 
following  natural  values: 

•Habitat  for  native  plants  or  animals 
with  rare  or  declining  populations  in 
Louisiana,  such  as  the  Forested  Seep  and 
the  globally  rare  plant,  Trilliuin  texanum, 
that  exists  under  this  forest  canopy. 

•Plant  communities  characteristic  of  the 
native  vegetation  of  Louisiana  such  as  the 
live  oak  natural  levee  forest. 

•Outstanding  natural  features  such  as 
old  growth  forests  or  wetlands. 

When  a  landowner  decides  to  register 
his  or  her  property  with  the  Natural  Areas 
Registry  Program,  a  program  representa- 
tive draws  up  a  Registry  Agreement  specif- 
ic to  that  particular  property.  The  agree- 
ment names  the  landowner  and  describes 
the  property,  natural  habitat  and 
any  rare  plants  or  animals  found 
there.  By  signing  the  document, 
the  owner  agrees  to  protect  the 
area  and  its  unique  species  and 
habitats  to  the  best  of  his  or  her 
abilities,  to  notify  the  program  of 
any  threats  to  the  area  or  the 
plants  and  animals  within  and  to 
notify  the  program  of  any  intent 
to  sell  or  transfer  ownership  of 
the  area.     The  agreement  is  not 


legally  binding,  does  not  subject  the  prop- 
erty to  any  additional  legal  regulations  and 
involves  no  payment  or  receipt  of  funds. 
To  honor  this  special  commitment  to  pro- 
tect Louisiana's  natural  areas,  the  property 
owner  receives  a  framed  certificate  signed 
by  the  LNHP  Coordinator,  LDWF  Secretary 
and  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  bearing  the 
owner's  name  and  selected  name  of  the 
registered  area. 

Upon  entering  the  registry  program,  the 
Natural  Heritage  Program  will  work  with 
landowners  to  provide  help  and  guidance 
for  appropriate  management  of  their 
unique  natural  areas.  LNHP  will  develop 
(free  of  charge)  a  management  plan  specif- 
ic to  the  special  habitat  on  the  registered 
area  to  act  as  a  guide  for  proper  mainte- 
nance of  the  site.  The  Heritage  Program 
can  also  provide  a  listing  and  guidance  on 
state,  federal  and  private  conservation  pro- 
grams and  options.  Some  of  these  conser- 
vation programs  provide  cost  share  funds 
to  defray  a  landowner's  expenses  for  activ- 
ities such  as  prescribed  burning  and  inva- 
sive species  control.  Also  available  are  the 
options  of  an  annual  ecological  check-up 
on  the  health  of  the  plants,  animals  and 
habitat  of  concern  on  the  property  and  con- 
sultation on  how  best  to  protect  the  area 
should  a  transfer  of  ownership  or  other 
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An  LDWF  Natural 
Heritage  employee 
looks  for  mussels  in 
Castor  Creek. 
Below,  a  Louisiana 
pearlshell  mussel. 


change  become  necessary.  Participating 
landowners  receive  a  periodic  mailing  of 
the  Natural  Areas  Newsletter,  published 
quarterly,  which  contains  information  such 
as  updates  to  the  registry,  new  conserva- 
tion programs  and  information  on 
Louisiana's  natural  communities  and  rare 
species.  Registry  participants  also  have  the 
satisfaction  of  joining  the  other  select 
Louisiana  landowners  in  this  voluntary 
program  to  protect  natural  diversity,  bene- 
fiting both  present  and  future  generations 
for  our  state  and  nation. 

LNHP  believes  a   knowledgeable  and 
active  citizenry  is  key  to  protecting  our  nat- 


ural enx'ironment.  The 
people  of  Louisiana  are 
the  guardians  of  their 
own  natural  heritage. 
Support  of  all  Louisiana 
citizens  is  needed  to 
ensure  that  our  out- 
standing natural  areas 
are  preserved  for  future  generations  to 
enjoy.  ^ 


Patti  Faulkner  is  a  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage 
Program  ecologist. 


The  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage  Program  (LNHP)  was 

founded  in  1984  through  a  partnership  with  the  state 

of  Louisiana  and  the  Nature  Conservancy.  TJte  LNHP  is  part 

of  the  Natural  Heritage  Network,  known  as  NatureServ, 

whose  goal  is  to  gather,  organize  and  distribute  standardized, 

detailed  information  on  the  biological  diversity  across  all  50 

U.S.  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  parts  of  Latin  America. 
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Nestled  among  tall  pine  trees  in  the 

southwestern  part  of  the  state,  the 

crystalline  Ouiska  Chitto  River  flows. 

Pronounced  ''Whiskey  Chitto/'  the  river 

was  named  by  the  Choctaw  Indians  for 

the  large  sugarcane  plantations  that  once 

lined  it.  The  original  spelling  was  ''uskV 

meaning  cane  and  ''chito'' —  large. 
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Recognized  as  one  of  the  cleanest  water- 
bodies  of  the  state,  the  river's  headwaters 
begin  at  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Fort 
Polk  Military  Base,  part  of  Kisatchie 
National  Forest.  Winding  70  miles,  the 
river  crosses  Vernon,  Beauregard  and  Allen 
parish  lines  to  its  junction  with  the 
Calcasieu  River.  Fed  by  underground 
springs  and  dotted  by  quartz  sand  beaches, 
the  Ouiska  Chitto  still  looks  much  as  it  did 
over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Steeped  in  history  and  lore,  today  the 
clear,  serene  waters  of  the  Ouiska  Chitto 
and  the  surrounding  pine  forests  are  a 
favorite  among  canoeists,  campers,  fisher- 
men and  picnickers.  But  years  ago,  in  the 
days  following  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the 
territory  the  river's  path  flows  through  was 
referred  to  as  "No  Man's  Land."  Its 
swamps  and  thick  pine  forest  provided  a 
sanctuary  for  adventurers,  murderers,  des- 
perados, hijackers,  cutthroats  and  robbers. 
According  to  local  legends,  buccanneer 
Jean  Lafitte  is  said  to  have  buried  treasure 
along  its  banks  and  Jim  Bowie  and  his 
brother  Resin  journeyed  through  the  terri- 
tory while  involved  in  slave  trade. 

Today  half-day,  full-day  and  overnight 
float  trips  along  the  river  provide  enjoy- 
ment for  experienced  and  novice  canoeists. 
Local  canoeing  outfitters  can  furnish  just 
about  any  needs.  On  a  recent  four-hour 
trip  down  the  river  (as  suggested  for  a 
novice  such  as  1)  my  family  and  1  enjoyed  a 
hassle-free  day  with  lots  of  sandbar  breaks 
and  plenty  of  wading.  We  began  the  out- 
ing at  the  Highway  26  bridge  and  paddled 
about  ten  miles,  landing  just  passed  the 
Carpenter  Bridge.  Along  the  way,  the 
mixed  pine-hardwood  forest  and  rolling 
hills  lining  the  river  provided  glimpses  of 


hawks,  late  spring  traces  of  wisteria  and 
magnolias  and  lots  of  sunning  turtles. 
Several  flyfishers  in  canoes  and  shallow 
bateaus  were  enjoying  the  day  as  well  as 
families  and  young  springbreakers.  The 
river  is  home  for  large-mouth  bass,  striped 
bass,  spotted  bass  and  bream. 

Slightly  off  the  beaten  path,  the  Ouiska 
Chitto  is  certainly  one  of  Louisiana's  finest 
waterways.  You  can  enjoy  a  shore  lunch, 
do  some  fishing  and  take  a  dip — and  it 
doesn't  get  any  clearer  than  that.  %, 


Fed  by  underground 
springs  and  dotted  by 
quartz  sand  beaches, 
the  Ouiska  Chitto 
River  still  looks  much 
as  it  did  over  100 
years  ago. 


Janice  Collins  is  the  editor  of  the  Loiiisinna 
Conservationist  magazine. 


Directions  to  Canoe  Outfitters  on  the  Ouiska  Chitto  River 

From  ALEXANDRIA,  take  Hwy.  165  South  to  OberJin.  Turn  righit  at  the 
stop  light  on  Hwy.  26. 

From  BATON  ROUGE,  take  I-IO  West  to  Exit  #64  (Jemungs,  Elton).  Turn 
right  onto  Hwy.  26  and  continue  to  Oberlin. 

From  LAKE  CHARLES,  take  I-IO  East  to  Alexandria  (Hwy  165).  Head 
north  to  Oberlin  and  turn  left  at  the  stop  light  on  Hwy.  26. 
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On  Wednesday,  March  3,  2004,  a  young  dolphin  trapped  in  a  newly  excavated  canal  in  lower 
Terrebonne  Parish  was  rescued  by  Aquarium  of  the  Americas  \'eterinarians  and  marine  spe- 
cialists. Assisting  with  the  open  water  capture  were  teams  from  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  the  Levee  District. 

The  young  dolphin  was  first  reported  to  LDWF  biologists  early  Monday  morning.  LDWF 
Marine  Biologist  Supervisor  Stephen  Hein,  Blair  Mase  with  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service's  Office  in  Miami  and  Brandi  Sima,  Louisiana  marine  mammal  rescue  program  coor- 
dinator, developed  the  response  plan. 

After  notification  from  LDWF,  officials  from  the  TerreboiTne  Levee  and  Conser\'ation 
District  ordered  contractors  to  move  excavation  equipment  to  the  site  in  order  to  remove  an 
earthen  plug  separating  the  young  dolphin  from  open  water.  Although  the  plug  was 
removed  by  Monday  afternoon,  the  young  dolphin  failed  to  utilize  the  opening  as  a  means 
of  escape  and  efforts  to  collect  the  animal  began.  Using  specialized  nets  made  of  heavy,  large 
mesh  webbing,  rescuers  were  able  to  capture  the  dolphin  near  the  mouth  of  the  new  open- 
ing after  numerous  attempts.  Hein  commented  that  "initial  difficulties  were  primarily  due  to 
the  length  of  the  canal,  water  depths  of  approximately  13  feet  and  strong  winds  which  limit- 
ed the  ability  of  boat  operators  to  effectively  execute  sudden  maneuvers." 

On  Thursday,  March  4,  aquarium  spokesperson  Brandi  Sima  reported,  "Our  little  girl  is 
swimming  around."  Although  she  is  doing  well,  Sima  cautioned,  "She  is  still  far  from  being 
out  of  the  woods  as  far  as  health  concerns  go." 

According  to  aquarium  veterinarians,  the  eight-to-ten-month-old  nursing  female  was 
apparently  separated  from  her  mother.  Because  of  extended  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  dolphin 
displayed  a  number  of  dark  lesions.  In  addition  to  sunburn,  she  suffered  from  abrasions,  pos- 
sible dolphin  pox,  underweight  and  dehydration. 

Using  several  boats,  the  dolphin  was  captured  and  taken  to  a  nearby  marina  where  it  was 
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comforted  with  water  baths  and  trans- 
ported to  the  Aquarium  of  the  Americas  in 
New  Orleans.  LDWF  provided  a  "police 
escort"  to  the  facilities.  The  little  dolphin, 
who  was  named  Dularge  after  the 
dredged  channel  in  DuLarge,  Louisiana, 
that  she  was  found  in,  spent  six  weeks 
recovering  at  the  aquarium's  rehabilita- 
tion facilities. 

During  that  time,  her  wounds  were 
treated  and  she  began  to  heal  nicely.  She 
continued  to  gain  weight  until  she  looked 
like  a  fat  happy  little  dolphin  calf.  Since 
she  did  not  really 
know  how  to  eat  on 
her  own,  she  was 
taught  how  to  eat 
fish  (the  fish,  her- 
ring, had  been 
frozen  and  then 
thawed  before  being 
offered).  The 

National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service 
(NMFS)  deemed  her 
unreleasable  due  to 


A  healthy  Dularge  (above)  prepares  for 
transport  to  the  Marine  Life  Oceanarlum 
in  Gulfport,  Mississippi. 


At  left,  the  calf  arrived  at  the  aquarium 
needing  medical  attention. 

earned  to  place  her  rostrum 


her  age,  so  she  was  also  started  on  a  training  program.    Sh 
(elongated  beak)  on  either  a  hand  or  on  a  buoy  in  order  to  receive  a  fish. 

According  to  Brandy  Sima,  Coordinator  of  the  Louisiana  Marine  Mammal  and  Sea  Turtle 
Rescue  Program,  Dularge  was  learning  how  to  target  both  hands  and  buoys.  She  enjoyed 
human  interaction  from  the  side  of  the  pool  and  from  folks  in  the  water  with  her.  She  also 
interacted  with  the  multitude  of  toys  that  were  bought  to  keep  her  entertained.  Her  wounds 
were  almost  completely  healed  when  she  was  transported  her  to  Marine  Life  Oceanarium  in 
Gulfport,  Mississippi,  where  she  will  live  happily  amongst  other  dolphins. 

The  transport  took  place  on  April  14,  just  six  weeks  after  her  collection.  She  was  shortly 

moved  into  a  pool  with    ^^^jj^,^^^ -  ^^^ 

other  dolphins  but  was    |P^  '  '*'  ^^V 

still   separated   physi-    I  ~^iF 

cally  from  them.  After 
some  see/hear  only 
acclimation    time    she 


These  photos  of 
Dularge  were  taken 
May  29  at  the 
Marine  Life 
Oceanarium  in 
Gulfport.  Though 
healthy  and  playful, 
evidence  of  damage 
to  her  fins  is  visible 
in  top  photo. 


will  be  fully  introduced  into  the  group. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
would  like  to  remind  the  public  that  all  marine 
mammals,  including  dolphins,  are  federally  pro- 
tected and  only  authorized  individuals  may  hold 
or  possess  these  animals.  Persons  who  encounter 
stranded  marine  mammals  are  encouraged  to 
immediately  report  these  sightings  to  the  nation- 
al marine  mammal  stranding  network  by  con- 
tacting Brandi  Sima  at  the  Aquarium  of  the 
Americas  at  (504)378-2580.  ^ 
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It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night.  Frogs  were  calling  from 
every  pond,  ditch,  puddle,  divot  and  hoof  print  in  St. 
Helena  Parish.  Most  boisterous  were  the  police-whistle 
blasts  of  the  Gray  Treefrogs,  harsh  rattles  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Toads,  and  the  vomiting  ''blaaa"s  of  the  Spadefoot  Toads. 
Beneath  this  din  were  weaker  voices:  peeping,  dime-sized 
Oak  Toads  and  the  comb-like  rasp  of  Chorus  Frogs.  Adding 
to  the  confused  opera  were  Squirrel  and  Green  Treefrogs, 
Narrowmouth  Toads  and  Bronze  Frogs. 


Z*!  mSSlSIKNAi 


,  Each  species  seemed  to  be  in  a  big  hurry 
to  call  their  respective  females  towards  an 
amorous  embrace,  called  amplexus. 
Amplexed  females  carried  the  males  about, 
depositing  strings,  films  or  balls  of  eggs  in 
the  shallows.  Some  of  the  bodies  of  water 
will  be  dry  in  a  few  weeks,  so  the  sense  of 
urgency  in  the  calling  males  is  well  found- 
ed. 

Evidently,  St.  Helena's  frogs  were  not 
aware  of  the  global  amphibian  crisis. 
Harlequin  Frogs  have  vanished  from  the 
paramos  of  the  high  Ecuadorean  Andes, 
Gastric-brooding  Frogs  are  gone  from 
Australia's  rain  forests.  Boreal  Toads  are 
nearly  extinct  in  the  Colorado  Rockies  and 
few  people  can  recall  seeing  Costa  Rica's 
Golden  Toad— all  gone  since  the  1970s. 

One  year  the  frogs  were  there,  but  they 
were  gone  the  next.   Biologists  speculated 
that  frog  populations  were  merely  exhibit- 
ing cyclic  trends,  and  that  they  would 
rebound  in  a  few  years.    But  it  has  been 
thirty  years,  and  frogs  don't  live  that  long. 
Y^hai  happened  to  them?     Overgrazing 
feemed  to  have  hurt  the  Spotted  Frog,  fac- 
|)ry  pollution  from  Mexico  may  have 
illed  off  Arizona's  Tarahumara  Frogs,  pes- 
tcides  caused  sterility  and  malformations 
n.  Leopard  Frogs,  ozone  depletion  may 
:ave  done  in  high-altitude  Boreal  Toads 
hd  there's  mine  runoff,  acid  rain,  siltation 
nd  introduced  predatory  fish  to  trauma- 
ize  other  species.  A  combination  of  stress- 
^  appeared  to  weaken  frog  populations 
iifficiently  to  facilitate  pathogens,  which, 
intil  now,  seemed  not  to  affect  frogs. 
f:  There  appeared  to  be  no  common  agent 
b  frog  declines  until  researchers  discov- 
red  that  the  animals  were  afflicted  with  a 
^ngus.   Chytrid  fungus,  visible  only  with 
(microscope,  is  now  a  culprit  in  frog  die- 
iffs  on  six  continents,  but  was 
'nly  discovered  in  the  late  1990s  r~~ 
1  Australia.      Once  identified, 
pathologists  were  able  to  detect 
he  fungus  on  museum  specimens 
ollected  in  the  United  States  in 
ihe  1970s.   The  fungus  appears  to 
Iffect  the  keratin  that  helps  struc-         i  ,„ 
ilire  amphibian  skin,  and  also 
iorms  the  mouthparts  of  tadpoles.  *j 

Fadpoles     use    their    hardened      f  ,  " 
nouthparts  to  scrape  food  from    I 
submerged  objects,  so  the  fungus 
» effectively  removes  their  "teeth." 
But  not  all  species  are  equally 
effected.    Hardy  species,  such  as 


the  Gulf  Coast  Toad,  thrive  in  urban  areas 
where  their  breeding  sites  contain  runoff  of 
weed-killer,  oily  carport  residue,  and  gray 
water.  Other  species,  such  as  the  Ornate 
Chorus  Frog,  gone  from  Louisiana  since 
the  1950s,  fail  to  reproduce  as  soon  as  their 
clear,  flatwoods  pond  deviates  slightly 
from  a  pristine  state. 

The  alarming  rate  of  frog  loss  spawned  a 
plethora  of  amphibian  conservation  activi- 
ties. The  Federal  Government  initiated  the 
North  American  Amphibian  Monitoring 
Program,  or  NAAMP,  which  gave  birth  to 
Louisiana's  own  LAMP.  Frog  biologists 
were  caught  with  their  "waders  down"  in 
the  1970s,  but  populations  are  now  moni- 
tored to  proactively  detect  shallow 
declines.  LAMP  volunteers  rank  intensity 
of  frog  choruses  at  specific  sites  several 
times  each  year,  then  compare  rankings 
and  species  with  previous  years.  So  far,  so 
good  for  Louisiana,  with  nary  a 
note  heard  in  St.  Helena. 


Jeff  Boimdy,  Ph.D.,  is  a  Biologist  III  with 
LDWF's  Fur  and  Refiige  Division.  He  received 
his  doctorate  in  biology  from  Louisiana  State 
University. 
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[Rana  catesbeiana) 
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1.  Fowler's  Toad  (8ufofow/er/) 

2.  Eastern  Narrowmouth  Toad 
(Gastrophryne  carolinensus) 

3.  Green  Treefrog  {Hyla  cinerea) 

4.  Southern  Leopard  Frog  {Rana  utricularia) 

5.  Amplexus  of  Southern  Toads 
(Bufo  terrestris) 
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RUSSEU  SAGE 


Russell  Sage  Wildlife  Management 
Area  is  located  in  Ouachita, 
Richland  and  Morehouse  parishes 
approximately  seven  miles  east  of  Monroe 
and  10  miles  west  of  Rayville.  Purchased 
in  1960,  its  17,000  acres  within  the  Bayou 
Lafourche  flood  plain  comprise  the  first 
department-owned  wildlife  management 
area  in  the  state  system.  Topography  is  flat 
and  poorly  drained  with  numerous 
sloughs  and  shallow  bayous.  Backwater 
flooding  occurs  frequently. 

The  predominant  timber  types  are  bot- 
tomland hardwoods  that  are  grouped  into 
two  major  associations:  oak-elm-ash  and 
overcup-bitter  pecan.  The  overstory  is 
dominated  by  overcup  oak,  bitter  pecan, 
Nuttal  oak,  American  elm,  green  ash,  hack- 
berry,  willow  oak,  cedar  elm,  honey  locust 
and  winged  elm.  Other  tree  species  that 
occur  sporadically  include  water  oak,  black 
willow,  delta  post  oak,  cherrybark  oak, 
eastern  cottonwood,  sweetgum,  sycamore, 
black  locust,  red  maple,  persimmon,  box 
elder,  bald  cypress  and  water  tupelo. 

Important  understory  species  are 
swamp  privet,  deciduous  holly,  hawthorn, 
swamp  dogwood,  trumpet  creeper,  pep- 
pervine,  climbing  dogbane,  blackberry, 
dewberry,  button  bush  and  poison  ivy. 

Himting  is  available  for  deer,  squirrel, 
rabbit,  woodcock,  waterfowl  and  raccoon. 
Squirrel  hunting  is  particularly  popular  on 
the  WMA  and  hunters  experience  good 
success.  Russell  Sage  is  a  consistent  pro- 
ducer of  quality  buck  deer.  Trapping  is  per- 
mitted for  raccoon,  beaver,  coyote,  opos- 
sum and  other  resident  species. 

The  Potluck  Greentree  Reservoir  on  the 
east  side  of  Russell  Sage  is  flooded  annual- 
ly from  November  to  March  to  attract 
waterfowl .  It  provides  viewing  for  various 
wading  birds,  song  birds,  waterfowl  and 
mammals.   Great  Blue  Herons,  Red-shoul- 


dered Hawks  and  Green-backed  Herons 
are  frequently  obser\^ed. 

Russell  Sage  WMA  is  an  excellent  area  for 
observing  wildlife  any  time  of  the  year.  By 
walking  quietly  along  the  main  access 
road,  one  can  expect  to  see  many  interest- 
ing wildlife  forms.  Primitive  camping 
areas  are  located  just  north  of  U.S. 
Highway  80. 

Access  is  provided  by  U.S.  Highway  80 
and  Interstate  20  and  interior  all-weather 
roads  are  maintained  by  LDWF.  To  reach 
the  area,  take  Hwy.  80  east  from  Monroe  for 
approximately  seven  miles  to  the  Bayou 
Lafourche  bridge.  Turn  south  on  the  grav- 
el road  immediately  and  go  approximately 
1.5  miles  under  both  the  railroad  and 
Interstate  20.  The  best  xiewing  area  is 
below  1-20.  Caution  should  be  exercised  in 
using  the  access  road  since  some  portions 
of  the  route  may  become  impassable  in  the 
spring  and  winter.  Additional  information, 
including  a  map  of  the  area,  may  be 
obtained  from  LDWF,  368  Century  Park 
Drive,  Monroe,  Louisiana  71203  or  by 
phone  at  318/343-4044. 
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Heron  {Butorides 
virescens) 
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MANAGING 
WHin-TAILS 
IN  LOUISIANA 


Louisiana's  Wildlife 

Worth  Watching 

$8 


Snakes  of 
Louisiana 

$4 


Building  and  Maintaining  Nest  Boxes 

Compiled  by  LDWF's  Natural 

Heritage  section,  this  book 

includes  easy  to  follow  instructions 

and  blueprints  for  nest  boxes 

to  house  dozens  of  species. 

Great  craft  ideas  for  scouts,  students 

or  anyone  who  wants  to  bring 

outdoor  wildlife  into  the  back  yard. 

$2.50 


Item 


Quantity 


Price 


MERCHANDISE 
Order  Form 


Sub-total 


S  &  H  (see  chart) 


Tax  (4%  for  LA  residents) 


Additional  5%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 


TOTAL  amount  due 


DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ship  to: 

Name 

Address. 

City 

Z,p 


State  . 


Davtime  Phone 


Managing  Whitetails 
in  Louisiana 

$5 


Louisiana  Wildlife 

6  Fisheries  Posters 

Choose  from  seven  posters: 
waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 
offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish, 
snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 
Any  combination: 
1-2  posters  $4.00  each 

3-6  posters  $3.50  each 

7  or  more  $3.00  each 


PAYMENT  METHOD 

I     I  Check/Money  Order       Q  Mastercard 
I     I  VISA  n    American  Express 


Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No. 

Expiration  Date 

Sisnature 

Shipping  &  Handling 

Charges 

Merchandise  Total 

Charge 

Up  to  $15.00 

$3.50 

$15.01  -$30.00 

$5.25 

$.^0.01  -  $45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01  -  $65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01  -  $95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

Marketing  Unit 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 
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Allow  4-6  ■weeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  cKange  without  notice. 
Defective  or  damaged  merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  pro 
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Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

Published  six  times  a 

year  with  36  pages  of 

full  color  photographs  & 

informative  articles  on  fishing, 

hunting  and  outdoor  activities. 
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Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting  posters: 
Louisiana  Butterflies  (1996), 

Louisiana  Birds  (1999), 

Louisiana  Wildflowers  (2000) 

and  Butterflies  of 

Southern  Gardens  (2001). 

$10  per  poster  or 

$32  per  set  of  four. 


Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $12 

2  years  (12  issues)  $20 

*(Use  spedal  magazine  order  fonn) 


2004  Louisiana 

Conservationist 

Calendar 


The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood 
&  Wild  Game  Cookbook 

A  collection  of  more  than  450 
delectable,  time-tested  Louisiana 
dishes  for  every  season.  Recipes 
for  all  types  of  wild  game  as  wel 
as  side  dishes  and  desserts. 
Color  photographs. 
Only  $5 


NEW!  WMAMaps 

X  different  heavy  duty  maps  available: 

Delta,  Pass  A  Loutre,  Pointe  Aux  Chenes, 

Three  Rivers,  Red  River  and  Boeuf 

wildlife  management  areas. 

$5 


Louisiana  Conservationist  MAGAZINE  Order  Form 


Send  subscription  to: 

Name  

Address  


City-State-Zip . 
Phone  


i 


1  year  (6  issues) 

$12.00 

LA  residents  add  4%  tax 

.48 

TOTAL 

$12.48 

I 


2  years  ( 1 2  issues) 

$20.00 

LA  residents  4%  tax 

.80 

TOTAL 

$20.80 

Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

Name  

Address  


City-State-Zip . 
Phone  


E 


1  year  (6  issues) 

$12.00 

LA  residents  add  4%  tax 

.48 

TOTAL 

$12.48 
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2  years  (12  issues) 


LA  residents  4%  tax 


TOTAL 


$20.00 


.80 


$20.80 


Gift  giver: 

Name  

Address  — 


City-State-Zip . 
Phone  
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PAYMENT  METHOD 

!      I      CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 
i      i      CREDIT  CARD 
I      i      BILL  ME 

LA  Residents  add  4%  tax. 

If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit  card, 
please  complete  the  following: 

I     I  Visa      Q    Mastercard     j^    AmEx 

Acct.  No.:   

Expiration:  

Signature:   

Total  amount:  S 


Send  orders  (checks  payable  to): 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 
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BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 

Boating  Safety  Tips 
for  tlie  Recreational  Boater 


Louisiana  summers  are  defined  by 
diverse  and  frequent  boating 
activities.  These  activities  are  fun 
for  recreational  boaters  but  can  also 
be  dangerous.  Recreational  water- 
craft,  ski  boats,  party  barges,  house 
boats  and  commercial  vessels  share 
our  lakes  and  rivers.  The  conse- 
quences of  mixing  these  widely  vary- 
ing vessels  and  operators  can  lead  to 
conflicts  and  too  often  fatal  accidents. 
Knowledge,  skill  and  caution  are 
required  of  operators  In  order  to  avoid 
potentially  hazardous  situations. 

Boaters  must  be  aware  of  and 
comply  with  boating  regulations.  They 
must  also  be  familiar  with  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  particular  water 
body  in  question  and  take  steps  to 
avoid  dangerous  situations.  Here  are 
some  common  hazards: 

River  Traffic:  Many  of  the  large 
navigable  rivers  in  Louisiana,  includ- 
ing the  Red  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
are  used  by  commercial  traffic  such 
as  towboats  with  barges,  cargo  ves- 
sels and  commercial  fishing  boats. 
These  rivers  are  also  frequented  by 
recreational  boaters.  This  combina- 
tion can  make  for  a  potentially  haz- 
ardous situation.  Recreational 
boaters  must  realize  that  a  towboat 
pushing  six  loaded  barges  cannot 
stop  on  a  dime.  Depending  on  the 
load,  it  can  take  several  hundred 
yards  for  the  tow  to  come  to  a  com- 
plete stop.  River  pilots  commonly 
report  smaller  boats  overtaking  them 
at  high  speed  and  then  steering 
directly  in  front  of  the  tow.  If  the  small- 
er boat  were  to  suddenly  lose  power, 
the  consequences  would  be  dire. 

Pleasure  boaters  on  rivers  must 
also  understand  the  significance  of 
buoys,  lights  and  other  navigational 
aides.  The  colors  and  types  of  buoys 
placed  in  river  channels  have  mean- 
ing. The  knowledgeable  boat  operator 
knows  what  they  mean  and  is  able  to 
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adjust  course,  speed  and  approach  to 
other  vessels  based  on  what  the 
buoys  tell  him  about  a  particular 
stretch  of  river.  Lights  and  the 
sequence  and  color  of  lights  dis- 
played after  sunset  on  large  commer- 
cial vessels  and  barges  also  have  sig- 
nificance. Knowing  what  they  mean  is 
vital  to  small  boat  operators  navigat- 
ing after  dark. 

Boat  operators  should  also  pay 
special  attention  to  activities  at  ports 
and  mooring  locations.  A  dock  with 
nothing  going  on  around  it  when  a 
boater  passes  early  in  the  day  may  be 
teeming  with  activity  when  the  same 
boater  returns  later  in  the  day.  A  moor- 
ing location  which  was  empty  at  noon 
may  be  filled  with  boats  and  barges 
that  night. 

Multiple  Use  Lakes:  A  typical 
Saturday  afternoon  on  almost  any 
lake  in  Louisiana  is  a  beehive  of  activ- 
ity. Fishermen  are  working  the  shore- 
line or  are  anchored  over  hot  spots. 
Skiers  are  circling  each  other  in  open 
water.  Jet  skis  are  zipping  around 
everywhere.  Party  barges  and  house- 
boats are  cruising.  This  combination 
can  create  potentially  dangerous  situ- 
ations. Boaters  must  remain  in  a  high 
state  of  awareness  and  pay  close 
attention  to  their  own  speed  and 
direction  and  that  of  other  boats.  This 
is  not  always  the  case  when  sun, 
fatigue  and  alcohol  combine  to  dull 
the  senses. 

Fishermen  should  try  to  confine 
themselves  to  areas  out  of  the  main 
channels  and  heavy  traffic  flow.  They 
must  also  keep  an  eye  out  for  rapidly 
approaching  watercraft  and  make 
sure  they  are  visible  to  approaching 
boats.  Never  motor  out  of  concealing 


bushes  or  trees  into  a  channel  or  boat 
lane  without  first  checking  for  oncom- 
ing traffic.  Sound  familiar?  It  should, 
the  caution  and  common  sense 
applied  on  the  highway  should  be 
applied  to  the  water. 

Water  skiers  must  ski  in  a  coun- 
terclockwise direction  and  remain  in 
open  areas  with  a  minimum  of  traffic. 
Personal  watercraft  should  stay 
away  from  larger  boats  and  not  try 
to  jump  their  wakes.  Jet  skis  are 
Class  A  motorboats  and  are  bound 
by  the  same  regulations  as  other 
boats,  including  the  laws  on  careless 
and  reckless  operation.  Party  barges 
and  houseboats  need  to  know  their 
danger  zone  (the  direction  other 
faster  vessels  may  approach  from) 
and  keep  to  the  correct  side  of  the 
waterway. 

Winding  Waterways:  Collisions 
between  vessels  on  narrow  water- 
ways are  common  boating  accidents. 
Running  over  anchored  or  drifting 
boats,  over-running  slower  vessels 
and  head-on  collisions  are  all 
accidents  caused  by  speeding  in 
narrow  winding  bayous  and  streams 
with  limited  visibility.  Speeding 
on  twisting  and  turning  streams  has 
also  been  the  cause  of  fatal  boat 
accidents. 

Slow  down  in  narrow  channels 
and  when  passing  slower  vessels. 
Drop  to  idle  speed  when  passing 
fishermen  or  anchored  boats. 
Fishermen  should  avoid  fishing  in 
blind  curves  on  narrow  channels  and 
other  areas  where  they  may  not  been 
seen  by  speeding  boats. 

Safety  precautions  should  be 
taken  by  every  boater  at  every 
location.  Don't  mix  alcohol  and  boat- 
ing. More  than  40  percent  of  fatal 
boating  accidents  involve  alcohol 
consumed  by  the  operator  or  passen- 
gers. Never  overload  your  boat  with 
people  or  equipment.  Leave  a  float 
plan  with  a  friend  or  relative.  Maintain 
safe  boat  speed  for  the  prevailing 
conditions.  Wear  a  life  vest.  Nearly 
nine  of  ten  people  who  drown  were 
not  wearing  a  life  vest.  Follow  naviga- 
tion rules.  If  you  don't  know 
them,  attend  a  boating  course.  Call 
1  -800-268-7853  or  www.wlf.state.la.us 
for  more  information  on  dates,  times 
and  details  about  boating  safety 
courses  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  or  the  U.  S. 
Power  Squadrons. 


Species  Profile 


Big  Brown  Bat 

Eptesicus  fiiscus 


As  one  of  the  most  common 
and  widely  distributed  bats, 
the  big  brown  bat  can  be 
found  in  virtually  every  habitat  in 
the  United  States,  though  it  is  most 
abundant  in  deciduous  forest  areas. 
It  is  also  a  common  resident  of  sub- 
urban areas  of  mixed  agricultiiral 
use.  This  species  ranges  from 
extreme  northern  Canada,  through- 
out the  United  States  and  south  to 
the  extreme  southern  tip  of  Mexico. 
The  big  brown  bat  usually  has 
dark  brown  upperparts,  sometimes 
reddish  brown,  with  long,  glossy 
fur.  Its  underparts  are  paler,  some- 
times buff  or  cinnamon  in  color, 
with  blackish  ears,  nose,  feet  and 
membranes.  Eptesicus  fuscus  sports 
a  twelve-inch  wingspan,  small  ears, 
a  broad  nose  and  32  teeth,  the  upper 
incisors  of  which  are  well  devel- 
oped. The  big  brown  bat  is  similar 
to  the  evening  bat,  but  much  larger, 
as  its  name  suggests.  Additionally, 
females  are  usually  larger  than 
males. 

Their  habitat  varies  widely  and 
includes  such  locations  as  farmland, 
cities,  parks  and  forests.  The  big 
brown  bat  tolerates  humans  well, 
often  roosting  in  buildings  and 
sometimes  hollow  trees  in  summer; 
in  winter,  buildings,  crevices,  caves 
and  other  protected  places  serve  as 
shelter. 

Wholly  insectivorous,  E.  fuscus 
eats  mostly  beetles  but  also  takes 
wasps,  ants,  planthoppers  and  a 
wide  variety  of  night-flying  insects. 
Like  all  insect-eating  bats,  big 
brown  bats  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  a  healthy  environment 
and  are  vital  players  in  the  checks 
and  balances  of  insect  pests. 
Feeding  studies  of  big  brown  bats 
indicate  that  they  consume  signifi- 
cant crop  and  forest  pests  including 


ground  beetles,  scarab  beetles, 
cucumber  beetles,  snout  beetles, 
stink  bugs  and  leafhoppers.  Like 
many  bat  species,  reproductive 
females  often  can  consume  their 
body  weight  in  insects  each  night. 
Like  their  habitat  selections,  their 
foraging  behavior  is  not  discrimi- 
nating, and  they  will  feed  over 
water  and  land,  over  both  forests 
and  clearings.  A  relatively  fast  flier, 
the  big  brown  bat  can  reach  speeds 
of  40  miles  per  hour. 

Typically  big  brown  bats  spread 
out  over  available  areas  individually 
or  in  small  groups.  Those  that 
reside  in  buildings  hang  from  the 
rafters.  They  hibernate  singly  or  in 
clusters  in  cracks  or  under  objects, 
or  burrow  in  insulation.  Some  indi- 
viduals retreat  to  caves  or  mines, 
where  they  hang  near  entrances. 

Mating  occurs  in  fall,  winter  or 
spring.  Maternity  colonies,  number- 
ing as  many  as  600  individuals,  are 
usually  located  in  buildings,  but 
sometimes  under  a  bridge  or  in  a 
hollow  tree.  Traditionally,  these  bats 
formed  maternity  colonies  beneath 
loose  bark  and  in  small  cavities  of 
pine,  oak,  beech,  bald 
cypress  and  other 
trees.  Common 

maternity  roosts  today 
can  be  found  in  build- 
ings, barns,  bridges 
and  even  bat  houses. 
If  pups  fall  to  the  floor 
or  the  ground,  or  are 
able  to  climb  up  a  wall 
or  other  structure, 
they  are  retrieved  by 
their  mothers,  who 
find  them  by  their 
sharp  squeaking 

notes.  Though  sus- 
ceptible to  rabies, 
rabid      bats      rarely 


attack  humans  or  other  animals. 
However,  bats  found  lying  on  the 
ground  may  be  rabid  and  should 
never  be  touched. 

Big  brown  bats  clearly  rank 
among  America's  most  beneficial 
animals,  yet  encroachment,  logging, 
and  habitat  modification  continue  to 
force  them  out  of  traditional  forest 
habitats.  However,  humans  and 
bats  can  coexist  peacefully.  Bat-spe- 
cific artificial  roosts  are  good 
options  to  keep  bats  out  of  homes, 
yet  near  enough  to  benefit  from  their 
insect-eating  capabilities.  Though 
big  brown  bats  are  abundant  and 
widespread,  conservation  and  edu- 
cation initiatives  are  still  required  to 
maintain  healthy  environments  and 
populations. 

Except  for  recent  investigations  of 
bat  populations  in  portions  of  the 
Kisatchie  National  Forest  there  have 
been  no  major  studies  of  Louisiana's 
bats  in  40  years.  To  combat  this, 
LDWF's  Natural  Heritage  program 
currently  engages  in  a  statewide  bat 
inventory  to  obtain  information  on 
their  abundance  and  seasonal  varia- 
tion. 

LDWF  File  Photo 
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CONSERVATION 


DEPARTMENT  TO  HOST 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  hosting 
the  2004  Association  for 
Conservation  Information  (ACI) 
conference.  This  year's  confer- 
ence is  July  11  -1 5  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Association  for 

Conservation  Information  is  a 
non-profit  association  of  informa- 
tion and  education  professionals 
representing  state,  federal  and 
Canadian  agencies  and  private 
conservation  organizations. 

Participants  from  across  the 
nation  will  attend  educational 
workshops  and  experience 
Louisiana  outdoors  firsthand  with 
the  goal  of  returning  to  their  home 
states  to  continue  encouraging 
enjoyment  and  participation  in 
fishing,  hunting  and  outdoor  activ- 
ities. 

Major  sponsors  for  the  confer- 
ence include  Ducks  Unlimited,  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Foundation,  the  Outdoor  Channel, 
the  Recreational  Boating  and 
Fishing  Foundation,  the  America's 
Wetland  campaign,  the  Seafood 
Promotion  and  Marketing  Board 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Other  contributing  sponsors 
include  the  Coastal  Conservation 
Association,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  and  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Agents  Association. 

Support  in  funding  field  trips, 
workshops  and  other  conference 
events  helps  us  strengthen  ACI 
programs  to  continue  spreading 
the  natural  resource  conservation 
message  to  the  public. 


NUTRIA  PROGRAM  ENDS 
WITH  332,596  HARVESTED 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  2003-04  har- 
vest of  the  Coastwide  Nutria 
Control  Program  concluded  on 
March  31 ,  2004.  The  harvest  began 
on  the  first  day  of  trapping  season, 
November  20,  2003.  The  goal  of 
the  program,  funded  by  the  Coastal 
Wetlands  Planning  Protection  and 
Restoration  Act,  was  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  damage  to  Louisiana's 
wetlands  caused  by  nutria  by 
increasing  the  annual  harvest  up  to 
400,000  animals.  In  order  to 
increase  the  harvest,  registered  par- 
ticipants received  $4  for  each  nutria 
tail  brought  to  official  collection 
locations  along  Louisiana's  coast. 

A  total  of  332,596  nutria  were 
harvested  by  346  participants.  This 
year's  harvest  was  an  increase  of 
24,436  over  last  year's  harvest  of 
308,160.  LDWF  will  assess  the 
amount  and  severity  of  the  nutria 
damage  for  2004  during  aerial  sur- 
veys to  be  conducted  in  April  and 
May.  A  final  report  on  the  2003-04 
incentive  program  and  aerial  sur- 
veys will  be  available  in  July  at 
www.nutria.com. 


2004  FISH  OF  THE 
YEAR  AWARDED 

Two  record-breaking  fish  from  2003 
were  recognized  as  this  year's  most- 
notable  catches  by  the  Louisiana 
Outdoor  Writers  Association.  The 
organization  is  responsible  for  main- 
taining Louisiana's  fish  records,  and 
makes  the  annual  Fish  of  the  Year 
awards  to  the  most-prestigious 
landings  in  the  rod-and-reel  and  fly- 
fishing categories. 

A  1,152-pound  bluefin  tuna  land- 
ed by  Piano,  Texas,  angler  Ron 
Roland  won  the  rod-and-reel  divi- 
sion. The  catch  replaced  the  previ- 
ous Louisiana  bluefin  record,  and 
also  qualified  as  the  largest  fish  ever 
caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Robert  T.  "Bobo"  Cunningham  Jr. 
of  Mobile,  Alabama,  landed  the  fly- 
fishing category's  Fish  of  the  Year. 
The  130-pound  tarpon  was  the  first 


known  tarpon  landed  on  a  fly  in 
Louisiana. 

Roland  and  Cunningham  will  be 
honored  during  the  LOWA's  annual 
conference  set  for  Venice  this  fall. 


NEW  PROJECT  MANAGER 

FOR  SOUTHWEST  LOUISIANA 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 

REFUGE  COMPLEX 

Donald  J.  Voros,  a  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  veteran  for  more 
than  26  years,  has  been  selected  as 
the  new  project  manager  of  the 
Southwest  Louisiana  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Complex  in 
Cameron  and  Vermilion  parishes. 

The  new  complex  combines 
Sabine,  Lacassine  and  Cameron 
Prairie  National  Wildlife  Refuges, 
with  the  headquarters  at  Cameron 
Prairie  in  Bell  City.  In  his  new  posi- 
tion, Voros  will  also  maintain  admin- 
istrative coordination  with  the 
State's  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Collectively,  these  four  refuges  con- 
tain some  of  the  most  valuable  and 
complex  wetlands  in  the  nation. 


BP  PARTNERS  WITH  STATE  TO 
CREATE  NEW  ARTIFICIAL  REEF 

LDWF  and  British  Petroleum  (BP) 
announced  the  creation  of  a  new 
artificial  reef  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
approximately  80  miles  south  of 
Morgan  City,  Louisiana.  This  new 
site  was  developed  with  the  decom- 
missioning and  toppling  of  the 
Eugene  Island  322  platform.  That 
platform  had  reached  the  end  of  its 
service  as  a  production  facility  and 
was  to  be  removed. 

The  structure  is  the  newest  addi- 
tion to  the  Louisiana  Artificial  Reef 
Program  that  creates  reefing  sites 
from  offshore  platforms  that  are 
taken  out  of  service.  The  new  reef 
structure  lies  in  230  feet  of  water, 
where  it  will  provide  a  complete 
marine  ecosystem  and  serve  as  an' 
attractive  spot  for  marine  scientists, 
and  for  recreational  diving  and  fish- 
ing. 

LDWF        Secretary        Dwight 
Landreneau    said   that   this    is   a 
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win/win  situation.  "The  state  runs 
tine  program  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers, BP  saves  money  on 
removal  costs,  we  maintain  fishing 
and  diving  opportunities  off  our 
coast,  but  more  importantly  the  fish 
maintain  their  habitat." 

Offshore  platforms  provide  con- 
siderable habitat  for  marine  organ- 
isms, even  when  they  are  opera- 
tional. Invertebrates,  such  as  mus- 
sels and  barnacles,  attach  them- 
selves to  the  steel  structures,  form- 
ing additional  habitat  that  attracts 
and  sustains  populations  of  fish  and 
other  marine  species.  When  plat- 
forms are  removed,  these  ecosys- 
tems are  removed  with  them. 


LDWF  PROMOTES  GUN  SAFETY 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is  a  partici- 
pant in  "Project  Childsafe."  To 
help  promote  safe  storage  of 
firearms  in  the  home,  gun  locl<s  will 
be  distributed  to  persons  attending 
hunter  education  courses. 

The  locking  device  that  is  distrib- 
uted by  the  program  is  a  cable-style 
gun  lock.  Cable  locks  require  that 
many  types  of  firearms  be  unloaded 
before  the  cable  lock  is  installed, 
providing  an  extra  level  of  safety. 


"Handling  and  storing  firearms 
safely  is  the  responsibility  of  every 
ethical  sportsman,"  said  LDWF 
Secretary  Dwight  Landreneau. 
"Using  a  gun  lock  is  an  excellent 
way  to  reduce  the  danger  of  acci- 
dental shootings." 

Information  regarding  LDWF 
Hunter  Education  classes  can  be 
found  at  www.wlf.state.la.us. 


NEW  WMA  IVIAPS  FOR  SALE 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  begun 
selling  newly  created  maps  of  five 
of  their  wildlife  management  areas. 
The  full-color  maps  measure  18 
inches  by  24  inches  and  are  made 
of  polyvinyl  material,  which  is  water 
and  tear  resistance.  The  maps  can 
be  purchased  from  the  LDWF 
Library  for  $5  plus  tax.  They  can 
also  be  purchased  by  phone  at 
225/765-2934. 

The  five  WMAs  available  are 
Atchafalaya  Delta,  Red  River, 
Boeuf,  Pass-a-Loutre  and  Pointe- 
aux-Chenes.  The  maps  offer  either 
infrared  aerial  photography  and/or 
USGS  Topographic  maps.  Maps  for 
the  remaining  WMAs  are  in  the 
process  of  being  created  and  will 
be  available  in  the  future. 


DENNIE  INDUCTED  INTO 
SPORTSIVIEN'S  HALL  OF  FAME 

Bob  Dennie,  former  Director  of 
Public  Information  and  Education 
for  LDWF  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Louisiana  Sportsmen's  Hall  of 
Fame.  With  this  award  he  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  avid  out- 
doorsmen  and  outdoor  communi- 
cators in  Louisiana. 

A  lifetime  SEOPA  member, 
Dennie  also  served  as  Editor  of 
Louisiana  Conservationist  maga- 
zine. His  work  has  appeared  in 
Time-Life  Books,  Outdoor  Life  and 
Field  &  Stream,  among  others.  He 
is  the  recipient  of  numerous  honors 
and  awards,  including  the  1996 
Charles  Buckley  Award.  We  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  most  recent 
accomplishment. 

UPDATED  LIST  OF 
ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

In  May,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  published  a  revised  list  of 
plants  and  animals  that  may  warrant 
protection  under  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  including  24  new  can- 
didates added  since  the  Candidate 
Notice  of  Review  in  2002. 

Service  biologists  rely  on  a  vari- 
ety of  sources  for  the  scientific 
determination  of  whether  a  species 
may  warrant  listing  under  the  Act, 
including  information  from  private, 
university  and  government  scien- 
tists, local.  State  and  Federal  land 
management  and  planning  agencies 
and  private  citizens.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  the  revised  list,  please 
visit  www.fws.gov. 


LDWF  Secretary  Dwight  Landreneau  displays  the  gun  locks  currently 
being  distributed  at  hunter  education  courses  as  part  of  "Project  Childsafe." 


S.T.A.R.  DATES  CORRECTED 

Dates  for  the  Coastal 
Conservation  Association's  annu- 
al S.T.A.R.  were  listed  incorrectly 
in  last  month's  ConNotes.  The 
tournament  actually  runs  from 
12:01  a.m.  on  Saturday,  May  29, 
2004,  to  5:00  p.m.  on  Monday, 
September  6,  2004. 

We   regret   the   mistake   and 
apologize  for  any  inconvenience. 
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Aloiuj  the  Way . 


Puddling 


At  a  recent  conclave  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  chapter  of  the 
Federation  of  Fly  Fishers,  I  was 
chatting  with  a  friend  when  I  com- 
mented on  a  large  number  of  kayaks 
and  pirogues  mounted  atop  members' 
vehicles.  He  explained  that  they  were 
the  craft  of  the  "puddlers" — those  who 
pursued  redfish  into  very  shallow 
water.  Then  he  paused  for  a  moment, 
looked  at  me  like  he  had  just  recog- 
nized me,  and  stated,  "You  know,  you 
gave  us  a  program  about  fly  fishing  for 
reds  from  a  small  boat  at  one  of  our 
club's  first  meetings — that  makes  you 
the  original  puddler!"  Well,  I  never 
thought  about  it  quite  that  way.  It  was 
simply  a  very  effective  means  of 
catching  redfish. 

I  was  in  a  pirogue  when  I  caught  my 
first  Louisiana  red  on  a  fly.  That  time  its 
purpose  was  not  coping  with  very 
shallow  water  but  accessing  a  section 
of  pipeline  canal  in  the  Venice  Dome 
oil  field  that  was  isolated  by  two 
wooden  bulkheads.  Earlier  that  year 
the  clear  water  between  those  bulk- 
heads had  beckoned  strongly.  I  had 
used  the  pirogue  and  ferried  there  and 
back  in  my  bass  boat  to  enter  it.  I 
quickly  learned  it  was  full  of  bass. 

One  lovely  June  morning  I  was 
working  a  small  popper  along  the 
canal's  overhung  grass  shorelines 
when  the  red  waved  its  tail  at  me.  It 
ate  the  little  fly  without  hesitation,  and 
after  it  had  towed  me  up  and  down 
the  canal  for  20  minutes  or  so  I  netted 
it  aboard — and  in  the  process  came 
within  a  hair  of  capsizing  the  pirogue! 
That  took  place  in  1971,  and  I  believe 
it  is  relevant  to  state  that  at  just  under 
15  pounds,  that  red  remains  the 
largest  I  have  caught  on  a  fly  in 
"inside  waters." 

The  shallow-water  advantage 
which  the  little  boat  offered  manifest- 
ed itself  on  a  trip  not  long  after  the 
capture  of  the  big  red.  Action  in  the 
canal  had  been  slow,  so  I  decided  to 
prospect  a  nearby  pond  which  was 
inaccessible  to  my  bass  boat.  That 
day  from  the  pirogue  I  got  a  pair  of 
eight-pounders. 

Then  there  was  that  lovely  marsh 
behind  the  Boothville  garbage  dump. 
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By  Pete  Cooper  Jr. 

This  area  could  not  have  been  created 
any  better  for  "puddling."  Lush  sparti- 
na  throughout  it  grew  tall  enough  to 
protect  the  small  ponds  within  it  from 
the  effects  of  a  moderate  breeze.  The 
bottom  of  the  ponds  was  blanketed 
with  widgeon  grass  which  occasional- 
ly rose  to  the  surface,  forming  protec- 
tive mats  for  killifish,  crabs,  and 
shhmp  and  prime  fishing  for  reds. 
Because  of  the  grass,  the  water  was 
as  clear  as  tap-water. 

Fishing  country  began  immediately 
upon  entering  the  marsh.  A  redfish  tail 
could  be  waving  enticingly — or  the  fish 
itself  could  appear  quite  plainly — 
against  the  protection  of  a  grass 
shoreline,  just  around  the  next  turn, 
just  inside  the  next  pond  or  right 
against  the  next  mat  of  widgeon 
grass.  The  only  problem  I  could  find 
with  any  of  it  was  that  I  didn't  have 
enough  time  to  fish  it  in  the  afternoons 
after  work. 

But  where  there's  a  will,  there's 
often  a  way.  In  this  case  it  was  by  the 
grace  of  Hal  the  seaplane  pilot  who 
had  a  piece  of  property  against  the 
drainage  canal  just  below  the  dump. 
He  had  put  a  small  building  on  the 
property,  built  a  footbridge  across  the 
drainage  canal,  and  constructed  a 
ramp  for  his  seaplane  just  across  the 
levee  on  the  edge  of  what  was  then 
the  "back-levee  canal."  And  he  let  me 
keep  my  pirogue  by  the  ramp  and  use 
his  foot-bridge  to  get  to  and  from  it. 

Now  there  was  no  hassle  or  lost 
time  from  loading  and  unloading  the 
boat  from  the  car-top  carrier  and  pad- 
dling some  distance  down  the  back- 
levee  canal  from  the  original  access 
point  just  behind  the  dump  to  gain  the 
marsh.  It  took  about  10  minutes  to 
drive  to  the  place  and  five  more  min- 
utes to  gather  my  gear,  cross  the 
bridge  and  the  levee  and  load  the 
pirogue.  Five  minutes  later  I'd  be  fish- 
ing. During  those  precious  summers 
and  at  a  time  when  daylight  savings 
time  had  yet  to  be  reconsidered,  I'd 
often  have  two  full  hours  to  paddle 
around  that  lovely  marsh,  and  the  fly 
rod  and  poppers  fit  it  all  perfectly. 

Most  of  the  fish  were  in  the  four-to- 
eight-pcund    class,    though    a   few 


reached  double-digits.  One  came 
close  to  the  weight  of  the  canal  red.  It 
was  tailing  contentedly  in  the  center  of 
a  small  pond  when  I  first  saw  it.  The 
pond  was  almost  totally  enclosed  and 
could  not  have  covered  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  so  I  had  to  be  real- 
ly stealthy  as  I  approached  the  fish, 
stopped  a  short  cast  away  and  gently 
set  the  anchor.  A  few  moments  later  it 
showed  its  direction,  and  then,  like  so 
many  of  its  kin  which  inhabited  that 
marsh,  it  immediately  ate  the  popper. 

And  then  you  should  have  seen  the 
mud  and  the  crud  fly  as  it  tore  around 
that  little  pond.  Apparently  the  fish 
couldn't  find  the  escape  route,  so  it 
kept  going  around  and  around  it,  spin- 
ning my  pirogue  on  its  tether  like  a 
child's  top!  I  almost  got  dizzy!  At  just 
over  1 4  pounds,  that  was  an  awfully  big 
red  to  have  been  in  such  a  small  pond. 

Sadly,  autumn  of  1974  signaled  the 
end  of  my  fly  fishing  in  that  lovely 
marsh.  A  "hurricane  buffer  zone"  was 
created  throughout  it  by  filling  it  in  with 
sand  and  silt  dredged  from  the  river. 
Ironically,  by  replacing  the  back-levee 
canal  with  what  is  now  the  "Buras 
Canal,"  which  lies  just  outside  the 
buffer  zone,  most  of  the  marsh  along- 
side it  has  since  eroded  away. 

While  my  puddling  efforts  became  a 
little  more  labor-intensive  after  the  end 
of  the  marsh  behind  the  Boothville 
Dump,  I  still  used  the  pirogue,  then  a 
canoe — both  ferried  by  a  larger  boat — 
for  pursuing  reds  in  the  center  of  the 
Venice  Dome.  That  was  also  a  fine 
area,  and  it  held  its  grass — both  emer- 
gent and  submergent — very  well  until 
successive  poundings  by  Hurricanes 
Opal,  Danny  and  Georges.  There  are 
still  reds  there,  but  the  water  hasn't 
been  as  clear  as  it  once  was.  I  guess 
everything  is  bound  to  change — I  was 
graced  to  have  had  the  Dome  like  it 
was  for  so  many  years. 

I  can't  remember  the  last  red  I 
caught  from  my  canoe.  Every  year  that 
passes  makes  it  less  likely  that  I  will 
ever  catch  another.  There's  no  suitable 
water  left  from  Empire  down  to 
Triumph,  and  an  old  back  wound 
makes  loading  and  unloading  a  boat 
from  the  truck — and  sitting  in  it  for  a 
few  hours — rather  painful.  But  I'll  tell 
you  this:  Even  with  all  the  other  types 
of  fly  fishing  in  my  life  which  just  may 
be  a  bit  more  challenging,  exciting 
and,  okay,  "prestigious,"  there  are 
times  when  I  sure  do  miss  puddling 
around  a  pretty  marsh. 


THE  LOUISIANA  KITCHEN 


Crab  Salad  on  Chilled  Spoons 

1/2  lb.  Jumbo  lump  crabmeat, 
Louisiana  blue  crab,  shells 
removed 

3  Tbsp.  Fresh  lemon  juice 

2  Tbsp.  Olive  oil 

2  Tbsp.  Mayonnaise 

1  Tbsp.  Red  onion,  diced 

1  Tbsp.  Italian  flat  leaf  parsley, 
chopped 

1  Tbsp.  Green  onion,  minced 

Pinch  red  pepper 

Salt,  to  taste 

Combine  a\\  ingredients  in  a  mixing 
bowl  except  crabmeat  and  whisk 
well.  Gently  fold  in  crabmeat. 
Serve  on  chilled  demitasse  spoons. 
Serves  8-10. 


Seared  Speckled  Trout 

4-6  oz.  Fillets,  speckled  trout, 
red  snapper  or  red  fish 
("Fresh  fish  is  best!") 

1  Tbsp.  Olive  oil 

1  Tbsp.  Butter 

Salt,  red  pepper,  Cajun 
seasoning 

Season  fillets  with  desired  spice. 
Heat  saute  pan  (non-stick  skillet) 
over  medium/high  heat,  add  oil 
and  butter  to  skillet.  Place  seasoned 
fillets  flesh  side  down  for  three  min- 
utes until  seared,  flip  and  allow  to 
saute  for  3-4  additional  minutes 
until  cooked  through. 


Saute  onion,  bell  pepper  and  garlic 
in  olive  oil  for  one  minute.  Deglaze 
with  white  wine,  allow  to  reduce 
and  remove  from  heat.  Add  parsley 
and  green  onions.  Allow  to  cool, 
add  mayo,  bread  crumbs,  crabmeat 
and  cheese  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Reserve. 

Peel  shrimp,  tails-on,  devein 
almost  through  and  rinse  well. 
Season  with  salt  and  Cajun  season- 
ing. Open  shrimp  and  place  stuffing 
on  back  side  of  tail  with  tail  flipped 
over  stuffing. 

In  baking  dish,  add  1/4  cup 
water,  1  oz.  white  wine,  juice  of  one 
half  lemon  and  4  Tbsp.  butter.  Add 
shrimp  and  bake  at  375°  for  6-7  min- 
utes or  until  done. 


Stuffed  Shrimp 

Creole  Mustard  Sauce 

1/2  lb. 

Crabmeat 

1/2 

Onion,  sm.,  minced 

1  pt.  Heavy  cream 

2  Tbsp. 

Red  bell  pepper,  minced 

3  Tbsp.  Creole  mustard 

1  tsp. 

Garlic 

Salt  and  red  pepper,  to  taste 

1  Tbsp. 

Italian  parsley,  minced 

1  Tbsp.  Green  onion,  minced 

2  oz.       White  wine 

1  Tbsp.  Olive  oil 

3  Tbsp   Mayonnaise 

1/4  c.      Italian  bread  crumbs 

2  Tbsp  Parmesan  cheese 
Salt  and  pepper,  to  taste 
12  Jumbo  shrimp 


Reduce  cream  for  4  minutes  over 
medium  heat.  Add  mustard  and 
seasoning.    Continue  to  simmer  for 
4-5  minutes  until  thick. 

Yvette  Boiuviiw  is  the  owner  of  Bonanno's 
Fine  Catering  in  Bnton  Rouge.  Visit  her 
on  the  web  at  www.bonannos.com. 
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